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Co Correspondents. 


W.—We suspected the box was from yourself; it has not reached us yet, so that 


e still in the dark as to its contents. 
G. W. D.—Received your Jersey Fox on Monday, and on Thursday your letter of 
19th. Will write you shortly. 
)f Augusta.—The race came off on the llth Dec., 1840, and was won by Omega, 
ing Santa Anna and another in 7:57—7:45. We saw the race. The match between 
n and Gano came off four days previous, B. winning in one heat—time 7:57. 
ega’s great race at Washington came off on the 4th Oct., 1538. She won at two 
ts, bealng Mediator and three others in 7:40—8:01. Will write you in relation to 


improved Cattle and Swine assoon as we can consult two or three breeders in this | 


nity 
1 Philadelphia Subscriber.”—We have never seen published rules of the game of 
oker.” Itis played differently in the South and West from what it is at the North. 
ere ‘‘a sequence” is goo®for nothing, and “a flush” beats ‘a tight” or “ full”—that 
\s, three cards of one denomination and two of another in the same hand. 
*. T.—Will endeavor to make an arrangement for P. or R. 
t.. 8.—Your dratt in favor of J. 8. has been handed to him. 
L. T. of C.—We presume from your letter of the 10th inst., that you had not received 
(he account of the P. we enclosed to you from a N. J. correspondent. 


W. P., “ Economist” office, London.—The “‘ Spirit” will be forwarded to you regu-| 
ly 


iount Meigs, Ala.—“ A. B. and C. agree to enter a dollar each, and throw dice for 
pool —-the highest to win, of course. The first throw A. wins—the second B. wins. 
the third B. is to throw first, C. next; B. throws a low number, and A., who is to 
row last, gives C. two dollars for the chance of his (C.’s) throw, which wins it. This 
cludes the game. Now, to whom does C. owe the dollar of which he is minus at 
close of the game ?—that is, to whom does he owe it directly? A. of course is the 
vinner at the end of the game.” Answer. A. wins one dollar—B. is even, and C. loses 
loNar. 
Phe “Hibernia” steam ship, which was to have left Liverpool on the 4th instant, 
bringing a month’s later news, has been hourly expected in Boston for several days 
t, when her news are to be expressed to his city. Should we receive our letters, 
ipers, etc., in season, copious extracts will be given in:. Postscript in to-day’s paper. 


2 





TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘‘ Spi- 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improven Stock, and articles to be obtained at 





prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, | 


comprising 
Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 

Anexperience of many years,and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac. 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be > to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit b 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser. he will please state it. All loiteun Stak. 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural [mplements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 

Music and Musical Instruments, 





March 1, 1845 





OUR AGENTS. 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES an1 their Agents, are fully 
authorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times” and the “ Turf Re- 


them. 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 
Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES for the Southern and South Western States, assisted by 
James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hussey, J. Ham- 
nutt, J. 8S. James, T. S. Waterman, and John Collins. 

‘ir. C, W. JAMES for the Western States, lowa and Wisconsin, assisted by James 
R. Smith, J.T. Dent, G. H. Comstock, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardiner Smith, and C. J. Nice 














TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. 

Mr. James G. Mountain is now only Agent in Canada, for collecting monies due 
and obtaming new subscribers for the “‘ Spirit of the Times.*’ Our friends there—and 
we are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
hat may be in their power. 














TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 
OR SALE—A Second-hand DOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER PRINTING MA- 
CHINE, in perfect order. Size of bed, 31 by 50. 
A good SINGLE CYLINDER, or a DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re 
ceived in part payment. 
N. B.—The machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 
\ddress (if by letter, post paid)— 
n29] RICHARDS & Co., 30 A n-st., New York 


——— 


—— 














THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY, 24, 1346. 
co Sai ag AS a A te SS? SL 7 AACS 7, ED 
DEATH OF HENRY INMAN. 








“The weight of this sad time we must obey ; 

Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say.” —King Lear. 
*‘His memory long will live alone 

In every heart.”— Tennyson. 
“He was ascholar,andaripe,andgoodone; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading.”—King Henry VIII. 
‘‘ He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 

That fashioned others.”—King Henry IV. 
“He hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age.” ] 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

“ There’s not a man I meet, but doth salute me 

As if | were their well-acquainted friend ; 

And every one doth call me by my name. 

Some tender money to me, some invite me; 

Some give me thanks for kindnesses.”—Comedy of Errors. 
‘He was, simply, the rarest man in the world.”— Coriolanus. 
‘- Ne’er shail ob!'vion’s murky cloud 

Obscure his d .thless praise.”—Sir W. Jones. 
“Happy ! tow om this glorious death arrives, 

More to be yalned than a thousand lives.”— Waller. 





A great and good man has sunk to rest—one who has illustrated the ge- 
nius of his country, by the most imperishable monuments. Henry INMAN 
isno more! Rarely gifted as he was by nature, his acquirements were of 
such a character that he would have ennobled any station to which he might 


have been called, or graced any circle into which his enthusiastic and lofty | tec eae 


iinpulses might have thrown him. This is not the time to write his epitaph ; 
eminently appreciated as he was by his countrymen generally, not to speak 
of the almost idolatrous regard entertained for him by all those who came 
within the range of his personal acquaintance and intercourse, yet not until 
his memory is hallowed by time and we are made fully to realize the loss 
We have sustained, can ample justice be done to his genius, his character, 
aud undying fame. 

©minent as was the position he enjoyed as an artist, and proud as his 
‘riends were of the universal homage paid to his surpassing merit on both 
s.les of the Atlantic, by “ mouths of wisest censure,” yet as a friend, a poet, 
and as a scholar, was he most endeared to those who enjoyed the unquali- 
“ed pleasure of his companionship. His scholastic attainments were of 
‘ue very highest order, and though he indulged in literary pursuits, rather 
as a relief to his mind than for any settled purpose, yet he has left behind 
him many fugitive sketches in prose and verse that will endure through all 
time. His intellect was not only highly cultivated, but his knowledge was 
vast, and his brilliant imagination so teemed with images of grandeur and 
beauty, that his conversational powers surpassed those of any man we ever 
met; yet was he as guileless and simple asachild. If he excelled super- 
eminently in anything beyond his art, we are not sure but we should give 
the palm to his epistolary correspondence ; and when the time arrives—as 
itinevitably will—when I have a painting of Inman’s !” will be no com- 
mon boast, how much more dearly cherished will be the mementos of his 
Snalterable friendship and regard ! 

Be ©xt to his devotion to his friends and his art, was Inman’s fondness tor 
Field Sports. In trout fishing, especially, he excelled ; as in the case of 


! And a more ardent, accomplished, or delightful disciple, good old Izaak 
Walton never had. In throwing a fly or spinning a minnow, he had few 
|) equals. He was ready to say with Hoop that, “of all the Sports ever 
| sported, commend me to Angling,” it being, in the opinion of both, * the 
| “* wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; the safest, cheapest, and in all like- 
3 lihood, the oldest of pastimes. It is a one-handed game that would have 
“suited Adam himself; it was the only one in which Noah could have 
“amused himself in the Ark. Hunting and Shooting came in second and 
*‘third. The common phrase ‘fish, flesh and fowl,’ hints clearly at this 
“ order of precedence.” Such was the cordial belief of our departed friend ; 
he not only agreed that “ Angling comes by nature,” but it was “in his 
system,” as the doctors say. His experience, like our own, was, that he 
certainly ‘* became acquainted with the angling rod next after the birchen 
one !” 

But alas! ‘* Where be your gibes now ’ your gambols? your songs ? your 
| flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table in a roar?’ On Tues- 
day last the grave closed over the remains of the illustrious dead He 





yielded up his spirit to the God who gave it on the previous Saturday at noon, 


| in his forty-fifth year, after taking a final leave of his bereaved family and 

friends. He appeared to be perfectly aware for some time previous of his 
approaching dissolution. On giving the last touch to his “ October After- 
, hoon”—a painting finished during the month of October past, and which 


| Was almost his last production—he remarked that he had painted his last 


ing over his pile of poultry, he collects on one side of his wagon some eight 
or ten geese, whose claim to the title of “ old he fellers,” needed no cor- 
roborative proof of ‘* Nootka Sound Convention,” or “‘ Treaty of Florida,” 
but might justly be pronounced ‘‘ clear and unquestionable.”’ 

‘* Mine Host,” eyed the process of segregation, with evident satisfaction. 

** Are t-t-those all the t-t-tough ones you’ve g-g-got ?” 

** Yes, sir, and I vow I didn’t know I had so many.’ 

** Well,” was the reply, “‘ I g-g-g-guess I'll t-t-t-take the other 1-l-lot !” 

W. 


ANECDOTE OF AN AMATEUR SAILOR. 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8, ARMY. 

The piquancy of a joke is much eahanced by an acquaintance with the 
parties upon whom it is saddled. Nevertheless, Mr. ‘ Spirit.” I think the 
following will “ pass in a crowd,” although you have no other acquaintance 
with ** all whom it may concern,” than what is indirectly furnished by that 
** friend indeed,” your “ list of Subscribers.” 

I will promise that the victim immortalised below is one of your amateur 
sailors—a chap who talks about the starboard side of a billiard-ball, or the 
| larboard side of a ten-pin, and otherwise interlards his ordinary conversa- 

tion with nautical terms. 
| Ata certain Fort, on an Island, and in a Harbor, all of which may be 
| nameless without detriment to our story, upon an occasion of one of the 








picture! A mutual friend, in paying a feeble t-ibute to his memory, truth- | periodical Target practices for Heavy Ordnance, it became necessary for the 
| fully remarks that ‘* Rarely does there pass away from earth a man whose | Commanding Officer to call upon the Captain of a Frigate anchored in the 


life more endeared him to those who knew him than Inman. 
| the qualities which go to the making up of a true man ; and so genial was 
| form a friend ; so abounding was his eloquent conversation with the riches 
| of a cultivated and well stored mind, with suggestive philosophy, spark- 


ling wit, genuine humor, and illustrative anecdote; so keenly did he enjoy | 


He had al] | Vicinity for the assistance of a boat and crew to tow upto the Fort that 


| unwieldy affair yclept a ‘* Regulation Target.” In compliance with the 
his character ; so full of every thing which could qualify a companion, and request a boat was despatched from the Frigate ia charge of a ‘‘ reefer”—a 


sharp ’un,” too, you may depend—with orders to report himself to the 
| Officer of the Day at the Fort. 


The boat lands—out jumps Mr, Middy and with a touch of his cap— 


| life, and life’s blessings, and the many friends that enjoyed it too, and the |“ Come to help you weigh the anchor of your Target, sir.” 


| more, for his companionship,—and all this, too, while disease was weigh- 


* Oh—ah—um—y-e-s—weigh the anchor '/—won't that be rather trou- 


| ing him down with her heavy, crushing hand,—that we could hardly realize | blesome ?” says Mr. Officer of the Day. 


| the fact of his being destined to an early grave Yet now we feel it, keenly 
feelit, true. * * * * * He has gone in and out among the wide cir- 
cle of his friends and acquaintances, for many years, laying up stores of fu- 
ture association with his memory, and rearing, all the while, a beautiful 
| and enduring monument of his excelling genius. To few, in our country, 


than that which she has breathed over the easel of Inman. He was one of 
the elect of Genius, to whom was vouchsafed the glorious vision of his 
own immortality.” 

Henry Inman was born at Utica, in this State, (of which his father was 
one of the earliest settlers,) but had long made this city his place of resi- 
dence ; he died of disease of the heart, an event which, for months, we 
have trembled with the assured apprehension of being called upon to re- 
cord, and yet so appalling to us is it that we can hardly do more than write 
the sad and simple fact. His taste for art began to develope itself in boy- 
hood, and we are informed by a contemporary that “ notwithstanding he 
received a commission to enter the Military Academy at West Point, he 
evinced so unequivocal a bent for the profession in which he has since be- 
come so eminent, that his father placed him in New York under the tuition 
of the elder Jarvis. The young artist soon rose to that position due to his 
talents and assiduity. Some of his first paintings were made in Albany, 
and are in possession of her citizens.” About a year since Mr. Inman sail- 
ed for Europe, where he spent ten months. During this time he painted 
portraits of De. Chalmers, Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Lord Cottenham— 
a sketch of Rydal Water, near Wordsworth’s residence,—one equally beau- 
tiful of a Salmon-fishing scene in Scotland, and several others. His por- 
traits, by which, perhaps, like Sir Thomas Lawrence, he will be longest 
known, comprise those of the highest dignitaries of the state and city go- 
verments, the most distinguished ornaments of the bench, the bar, the pul- 
pit, etc. His portraits of Bishops Hobart, Moore, and Doane, of Mrs. Gen. 
Hampton, and others, are perfect gems, while those of several of the Mayors 
of this city, and the Governors of the State, and of a great number of dis- 


priceless. 
Mr. Inman has left a wife and five children. 
MAN, Jr.,—a youth of seventeen—is rarely endowed. 


His eldest son, Joun In- 


several pictures in oil that prove him not unworthy to sit at his father’s easel. 

As upon the occasion of the demise of the late lamented Wasnincron 
AtsTon, we beg to suggest that the Academy of Design, supported by the 
thousand friends of the deceased, his brother artists, and his fellow citizens 
generally, open an Inman Gallery for the exhibition of his pictures, and 
the sale of such drawings, sketches, etc., as he has left behind him, for the 


benefit of his family. Allare ready to move in the good work, and only 
await the suggestion of the most feasible and appropriate plan of accom- 
plishing it. 





COMING IT OVER A BUCKEYE HUCKSTER. 

Mr. “ Spirit:’—The following little “‘Goose Story” has afforded a 
hearty laugh to several of your constant readers “‘ hereaway,” as our after- 
dinner joke, and with the hope that it may prove entertaining to others 
with whom we have not had the pleasure of crossing legs under the same 
«‘ mahogany,” I have ventured to ask an insertion for it in your “‘ spicy” 
columns. 

If it has ever before come under your discriminating editorial gaze—or 
if it sends up to your epicurean nostrils anything of a “ Joe Miller rf odour, 
why, you may just “let it slide” into the fire or some other oblivious re- 
ceptacle. If not, and you think it worth going down to posterity in the 
columns of the “Spirit,” why, then, let it enjoy the “ freedom of the press.” 

Away down in the “‘ smart village ” of Cincinnati, there vegetates a cer- 
tain Hotel-keeper, who, for cuteness, is “‘ some,” you may depend. Having 
been frequently imposed upon while supplying his bountiful larder with 
the article of geese, by the wide-awake “ Buckeye” hucksters, he deemed 
it high time to try if cheating wasn’t a game that two could play at. So, 
one morning bright and early, he presents himself before one of the numer- 
ous farmer’s wagons surrounding the market squares, with a—‘‘l tan de 
{-fr-friend—g-g-got any g-g-geese?” (The poor fellow has Charles Lamb’s 
defect of speech.) 

“ Yes, sir, fine lot 

“ W-w-w-well, I’ve g-g-g-got, up to my h-h-house, the all-f-fire-firedest 
set of b-b-boys for g-g-g-geese, you ever d-d-did see, and I want to h-h-bead 
’em off a few, with some t-t-tough ones—c-c-cant you p-p-pick me out a 
few old t-t-tough h-h-h-he fellers ”” 








Prof. Witsow and other kindred spirits, this was emphatically his hobby. 


| ‘Oh no, sir—fine set of hearties in the boat there; we’ll bowse her up in 
'no time.” 
| But where’s the necessity of weighing the anchor ?” 
* Can't tow the Target up unless we do, sir,” replies Middy, who had a 
vague suspicion that the “ sodjer” wished to tow up the Target dragging 


gister,” and we trust our subscribers may be found able and willing to settle with | in their own life-time, has Fame sounded a clearer and more assuring pean | anchor and chain after them, 


** Think not ?” 

‘¢ No, sir, sure we could’nt.” 

‘‘ But really it appears to me,” rejoins our astute “long shore” Officer 
who was pitying the verdancy of the little Mid, and who now began to as- 
sume a patronising air, *‘ It certainly seems to me that we might save our- 
selves the trouble of actually weighing the anchor—perhaps the weight 
is marked on it—or if not, as accuracy is quite unimportant, we might guess 
at it.” 

The above, Mr. “ Spirit,” is ract, “ by the eternal,” and it occurred not 
a hundred miles from your sanctum. It was astanding joke in the “‘J 1 
steerage and ward-room messes during the whole of her last cruise, and 
was narrated to the writer, (who you may be sure has ‘“ weighed that an- 
chor,” more than once since,) by one of her ward-room officers, Ww. 








We are pleased in being able, almost weekly, to record some new triumph 
of American Art. This time, we are called upon to notice the advent to us, 
of a new Patnter, who, like Young Lochinvar, has “‘come out from the 
West,” even from that prolific mother of art and artists, Cincinnati. We 
refer to Mr. Jas, H. Bearp, who has produced a most capital picture of 
American Life. The painting is the first of a series of four, to be painted 





tinguished citizens of this and other States, must now be regarded as almost | 





For some years he. 


i i his father, and has latel duced | : 
has practised drawing under the eye of his father, and has lately produce | hed never undertaken the joereey, and the group is made up by the olde 


for a gentleman of this city; the subject being the history of an Emigrant 
Family, from their first setting out from North Carolina, to their final suc- 
cess as farmers in ‘‘ The Ohio.” The present picture, represents a halt 
upon the way, of the poor, woe begone family. The Ohio River is in the 
back ground, and to the right, runs the road that leads to the El Dorado of 
their hopes. Their household goods are gathered in a bed blanket, and 
that not over full, which is thrown over the back of a raw boned Rozinante, 
and upon the top of this, is seated the mother, cadaverous, home-sick, evi- 

dently shaking at the very moment, with a severe “ fever nagur,” but holding 
at her breast her infant child. The father leans against the guide post, 
holding his long rifle in one hand, and looking as if he almost wished he 


children of the family, and their faithful friend, the old cow, a meek and 
gentle looking animal which is drinking trom the road side watering trough. 
All together, the picture is an extraordinary copy of homely nature, and we 
doubt not the series will reflect great honor, not only upon the painter, but 
upon that school, of which he is a member, in common with the Coles, the 
Mattesons, the Mounts,—we were about to write the name of him who was 
their guiding star, quenched, now, alas! in his mid firmament of excellence 


and fame! 
Mr. Beard may be found for the present, at his rooms, No 19, Park Place, 





The St. Charles Hotel, at Washington City, appears to be “in the full 
tide of successful experiment.” We have before us the bill of fare at Mr. 
Senator BARRow’s recent dinner at this establishment, which for variety 
and excellence could not have been surpassed at the New Orleans cara- 
vansera of thesame name. Canvass backs, venison, pheasants, partridges, 
etc., were a matter of course; among the novelties we notice pates de foie 
gras, and lobster salads. Mr. Brown, the lessee of the St. Charles, ap- 
pears to have made ‘* a palpable hit,” as we see that dinner parties are 
given there every week by the dignitaries of the seat of Government. 





A Kiss ror 4 BLow.—A visitor once went into a school in this city, says 
the Boston Sun, where he saw a boy and girl on one seat, who were brother and 
sister. In a moment of thoughtless passion, the litile boy struck his sister. 
The little girl was provoked, and raised her hand to return the blow. Her face 
showed that rage was working within, and her clenched fist was aimed at her 
brother, when her teacher —— a os ° Stop, my dear,” said he, “ you 

tter kiss your brother than strike him. 

The look ead the word reached her heart. Her hand dropped. She threw 
her arms around his neck and kissed him. The boy was moved. He could 
have stood against the blow, but he could not withstand a sister's kiss. 

compared the provocation he had given her, with the return she had made, and 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. This affected the sister, and with her little 
handkerchief she wiped away his tears. But the sight of her kindness only 
made him cry the faster; he was completely subdued. “a 

Her teacher then told the children always to return 4 kiss for a blow, 
they would never get any more blows. If men, women, families and tn 
nities and nations would act on this same principle, this world would almost 
cease to be a vale of tears “ Nation would not lift up the sword against na- 





“ Well, 1 dou’t know, but I guess I might find one or two,” and so, turn- 


tion neither would they learn war any wore.” 
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JOURNEY ROUND THE CHAMBER OF DE 

BY A SLAVONIAN. Me. 5 

There are probably but few of our readers, now a-days, who are not famil ar 

with at least ae pou Be: “2 that stately which Sele ue ine un- 
der the modest title of the Chamber of . ; ; 

Dosuaet of Bourbon, at the commencement the last century, gt Fa 


i parta all the political revolutions of the country. “ 
‘ieaahtea lines 4 fe he a entrance there by force, maintained themselves 


ithin its walls in contempt of the sacred rights of property, and, finally, legal- 
hh a acquisition in due form their pa usurpation. The Convention, 
the Directory, the Empire, the Restoration, and, above all, the Revolution of 
July have successively enlarged its domain ; and now the national palace forms 
a city within the city—administered and governed by its own functionaries and 
officers.” The President of the Chamber, who is the supreme and concentra- 
ted expression of popular sovereignty—is lodged and appointed as becomes a 
sovereign :— } 

‘At this moment (says ourauthor, who is presumed to be a spectator of the 
opening of the Chamber) a roll of drums resounded on each side of the hall; 
and from the opposite gates defiled detachments of veterans and of the national 
guard. The veterans took up a position in the vestibule, and the guard halted 

in the hall where we stood. The officer of the citizen militia was a very young 
man, newly appointed by his fellow citizens ; and betrayed in his bearing em- 
barrassment and inexperience. The simple manceuvre of forming a lane from 
the vestibule to the entrance door of the hall of session was badly executed, 
and there was a moment of confusion in the ranks. My military friend seemed 
greatly scandalized ; and was about to remark on the matter to me—but re- 
frained on observing the doeility with which the citizen soldiers—many of them 
publie functionaries, and captains of the old imperial guard, decorated by the 
hand of the Emperor himself—obeyed this young man. ‘ See,” said |, ** what 
deep roots the popular and elective principle has struck in this soil! In what 
other country would you find a practical equality like this? It reminds me how 
sixty years ago, in my own country, when the last traces of its nationality were 
threatened to be swept away by invasion, an attempt was made to draw more 
closely together the various classes of the population for its defence, by min- 
gling in the same military corps the privileged caste and its vassals, the peas- 
ants: but minds were not ripe, with us, for an amalgam like this; and the 
officers, to conciliate the haughty susceptibility of their noble soldiers, were 
obliged to use such formule of command as the following :—“ Noble gentle 
men, have the goodness to execute the manceuvre of carrying arms—and you 
abble, carry arms !’’—yet the salvation of the country was in question. So 
true is it, that the pride of rank overbears all other sentiments, even in noble 
minds, till edacation has destroyed its deep rooted prejudices! But I am 
bound to say, to the honour of the actual generation, that, in the last war, the 
nobles, renouncing their absurd pretension, rivalled in patriotism and self denial 
all other classes of the nation. One powerful lord, of the Duchy of Posen, an 
ancient officer of the imperial guard, refused rank and command, and was 
killed, a simple soldier, at the battle of Grochow : aud another, whose estates 
formed a territory as vast as the great German principalities, fought to the last 
as a private in the regiment which he had raised at his own cost. 

The Hall of Audience for the deputies presents perhaps a more Curious and 
interesting scene and subject than the Hall of Session itself. Though 
merely an ante-room to the former, it has, nevertheless, a hundred echoes that 
die away at the doors of the assembly. Here the members meet their con- 
stituents and friends, the press and one another ; and though the great interests 
discussed are the same as in the inner chamber, the actors are more varied 
and the action less formal. The roar of the outer world comes thus far, and 
meets the solemn genius of representation at the door of the Chamber. All 
the lights and shadows of the place mingle on this spot. In this hall, the au- 
thor has planted himself ;—and taken daguerreotype sketches of some of the 
great political leaders, as they passed through :— 

‘ The entrance of Marsha! Soult produces, always, a certain amount of sen- 

sation. * * The illustrious warrior, in respect to the popular sovereignty, 
uncovers his noble head even before he enters the Salle des Pas Perdus. 
Handing his stick to the valet who follows him, he traverses the hall with a 
slow and halting pace—the consequence of a wound received, forty years ago, 
at the siege of Genoa. The crowd make way as he approaches. Men of all 
ranks bow to the Marshal, but no one offers him the hand : his martial bearing 
his hair whitened in the service of the State, his stately attitude, impose respect. 
When M. Guizot enters, men press on his footsteps, and follow him through 
the hall, seeking in his face the traces of that euergy and firmness which he 
exhibits in discussion. But ke, in most cases, glides through the hall at a 
quick pace, his hat overshadowing one half his face, and vanishes in the pas- 
sages, disconcerting the curious by the rapidity of the evolutions. Towards 
the close of the session, however, when all the questions of foreign policy are 
resolved, Mr. Guizot makes his triumphal entries. With his hat thrown back, 
his face unshaded, and his hands in his pockets, he advances slowly up the 
hall, receives compliments, takes leave of his friends, and grasps hands on every 
side. * * When M. Thiers is in power, like M. Guizot he hurries through 
the crowd, and passeson. But during the last two sessions, his entrance, as 
chief of the opposition, is very bustling. Followed by some of his political 
friends, at every step histrain increases. On al! sides he is stopped, questioned, 
apostrophized. He answers with a short and dry politeness —takes by the arm 
one of his colleagues, or one of the editors of the journals in his interest, and 
makes his way into one of the more retired halls, or into the lobbies of the 
public galleries, for greater freedom of speech. He shakes off his cortege as 
a general might his staff. * * Count Molé has the bearing and attitude of 
a statesman—a great man of former days. Round him are neither aides-de- 
camp nor friends nor familiars. He has colleagues, but no equals; and the 
courtiers whv throng on his footsteps in power keep now far aloof. His march 
is grare—even solemn ; his speech, though polite, reserved, cold, abruyt— 
sometimes monotonous. He traverses the hall with a slow and measured pace ; 
and passes through its bustling and agitated groujs without even regarding 
them. From time to time, he replies to such compliments or questions as he 
cannot avoid; but without a movement, look, or gesture that betrays to the 
most penetrating his sentiment or impression of the hour. * * Bat he has 
the art to win the confidence and sympathy of those whom he desires to con- 
ciliate, by his affability in private interviews, carefully conducted—and which 
include the secret of his power.—M_ Berryer |oves to show himsel! in the hall, 
and receive the compliments and homage of its groups. He is the centre of a 
circle of admirers and flatterers of his great renown ; but his following is ordi. 
narily composed less of deputies than of persuns from out of doors. M. Ber- 
ryer wears his historical blue coat, buttoned military fashion up to the throat— 
which gives a severe and martial appearance to the man —M. de Lamartine 
appears rarely in the hall, and never stays there long. Occasionally he may 
be observed, with his melancholy air, passing towards the waiting room in 
search of his constituents; who draw him from the Chamber under pretext of 
obtaining tickets, but often really with a view to acquaint themselves with the 
features of the illustrious poet. * * M. Dupin flings, as he passes, his 
pointed arrows of speech against friend and foe; and while his jeux d’ esprit 
are passing from mouth to mouth, and occupying the commentaries of his hear 
ers, he is already iu the Hall of Session or the Hall of Conferences. If, fora 
moment, he condescends to pause here, his circle of listeners instantly swells; 
and the loud laugh that arises thence betrays to all the hall who is its witty 
centre. —The entrance of M. Oudillon Barrot is always solemn—his look haugh- 
ty, his gait magisterial. The leader of the Left seems to carry his head with 
self-respect. te hails no one, takes no notice of the hoenage paid him, speaks 
loudly and scatters his words with an easy indifference.—M. Dufaure is - 
only deputy of great note who never pauses in the Salle des Pas Perdus. e 
passes through it rapidly with his eyes on the ground. He has always an anx- 
ious brow and an impenetrable face. I never saw him smile, or converse in 
any group—as if he feared to be taken fora conspirator. * * He has aban- 
doned, in turn, his friends of the opposition and his conservative friends ; and, 
in the very isolation which he has created for himself, has been, nevertheless, 
the most dangerous opposition in the Chamber. tebri:i 

The reader must have a ry glimpse of two more celebri:ies— 
whose principle fame, however, is not the growth of the Chamber. ; 

“M. Arago formed a striking contrast with the late M. Lafitte. United by 
similarity of views and sentiments, these two loved to meet and converse in 
this hall. In the same degree as M. Lafitte was distinguished for a careful 
toilette, M. Arago is remarkable for slovenlivess of dress. Clad ina long black 
great coat buttoned to the throat, the grey hair of the illustrious astronomer 
is always in disorder, and falls in wild locks upon his shou!ders. To me, he 
jooks the type of those early legislators of the Constituent Assembly, whose 
features have been preserved to us by the burin of the engraver. M. Arago 
walks often in the hall, covered with a large hat, holding animated converse 
with those who address hin—and who, for the most part, are English, German, 
and American savans, who come to draw out the philosopher even in this ante- 
chamber of the National Assembly —M. Cormenin wears nearly the same 
costume as M. Arago—a long close riding coat, trowsers without straps, long 
grizzled hair—but, in bis case, carefully drawn backwards He walks, pauses, 
converses, with simplicity and indifference—not seeking, or avoiding, any one. 
In aspect and bearing he might be taken for a good Protestant pastor, in the 
midst of his flock ; but nothing in his frank and calm features, his air of mo- 
desty and benevolence, bespeaks the most clever, caustic, witty, and unques- 
tionably the most popular, political writer in France ” 

The rank and file of the constitutional army which throngs this place of 
muster and waits upon these several chiefs, is composed of deputies, peers, 
editors, préfets, sous-préfets aud public functionaries of every kind, —princes | 
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i s Pas Perdus = plays a very important pa | in the parliamentary eli 
Feontests, There, are formed and negotiated the great coslitions of parties io 
‘ Chamber, sapported by the ions of the press.—Thence issued ail 
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the political defeats and overthrows of cabinets which disturbed the first ten 
years of the present reign —There, on the of some important discussion, 
may be seen the deputies arm in arm with the representatives of the leading 
organs of the press, mutually questioning and mutually eager.—Thither, in 
situations of gravity, the one and the ether come, to combine their measures, 
and decide in common on the deferring of an unseasonable attack, or the best 
mode of — a necessary retreat. Each of these parties is responsible 
for he reeprees of affairs—the former to their electors, the latter to their read- 
ers. The legislator receives with deference the advice of these representa- 
tives of public opinion—better instructed than himself as to its wants, passions, 
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missed atthe meal, at dinner, over the tea board. As m 


betes t the morning 

rested the empty chair on the Opposite side of my little table, | ae 
in the ezantomed frm ; and then my heart seemed to turn cold, and the 
very dto cease toflow. He who has not lost a wife or child, knows 
not real sorrow in this world. It is the severest trial man ever is put to. Weil, 
sir, ~ died, and I was left e we little image of herself. my Ellen A 
gayer, happier being never lived—always smiling, always singing. |, ,; 
she brought back sume glimpse of joy cayenne ln time, 

‘** One morning I awoke with a peculiar sensation at heart—] h 

the yellow-fever. I will not detail the history of this illness Saffics mee 
was three months ere | was restored to health ; and then, by some extraordin 
ary accident, it proved that I was blind ; while my business was gone from 
me. I knew not what to do. You know, sir, the usual course of ruined men 
in New Orleans ; they sell off secretly, shut their shutters, write G. T.T 
(Gone to Texas) on the door, and are no more heard of. But I, sir, could not 
do this. I was, however, no longer fit for business : a quiet retreat in the 





and interests. e, in his turn, keeps them informed of the tactics of party, 
and the resolutions adopted in the preparatory meetings of its sections. Hither 
come the seers skilled in reading the signs of the Chamber, to announce, as 
the result of the declarations of some and of their own experieaced observa- 
tions upon others, the probable result of their divisions to the editors of papers, | 
foreign correspondents, and all others interested in those questions whose 
burthen is sometimes the fate of a ministry or the choice between peace and 
war. The issuce of important debates are often dispatched to the four quarters 
of the globe, before they have been proclaimed in public session to the deputies 
themselves.” 

The author has some curious remarks on the claims of genius against those 


| of rotation—on the question which has been often discussed, though it would 


scarcely seem to bear a discussion, whether the honours and offices of the state 
sha!l be reached only on a principle of seniority, as is said to be the case in 
Rassia, and, to a great extent, in Prussia and Austria—or whether geuius shall 
be left, as in France and England, to wing its way into high places, aud let the 





nations have the benefit of its gifts, instead of paring them down t» a common 
rule and standard. The question may be resolved differently for despotic and 
for constitutional states; or at least there are advantages to the furmer in the 
rotation system, which are not applicable to the latter. We may hereafter, 
should ci:cumstances permit, let the writer speak for himself on this subject. 





THE BLIND SQUATTER. 
BY PERCY B. 8ST. JOHN, 


Nearly four hundred miles up the Trinity river, Texas, at the extreme point 
to which the flat-bottom steambvats run up in search of cotton and other pro- 
ductions, is Robins’ Ferry. Below, the river is narrow, with high steep banks, 
within the deep shadow of which the waters roll noiselessly and swiftly towards 
the ocean. while groves of somewhat stunted trees run down to the very edge 
of the cliffs: here, however, the stream expands into a broad and shallow lake, 
the shores of which are low, and even unsightly, as is generally the case in 
Texas. 

We arrived at a landing-place three miles below the junction of the lake and 
river late one night, and early the following morning I was paddling up against 
the stream in a light bark canoe, which, having but a slight hold in the water, 
served better to stem the current than one of larger dimensions. For some 
time I continued within the shadows of the cliffs in comparative gloom ; but, 
after a somewhat fatiguing bour, my eye first caught a glimpse of the shallow 
lake, where I hoped to find sufficient abundance of wild-fow! to glut my most 
murderous appetite as asportsman. The dawn had long since passed, but na 
ture appeared yet asleep, so calm, so still was that almost untrodden spot. 
Gliding swiftly out of the influence of the current, [ allowed my canoe to stand 
motiouless, while [ gazed around. Far as the eye conid reach, spread a per- 
fect wilderness of waters, forward, to the right and to the left, perfectly un- 
ruffled, for not so much as a blade of grass or a leaf was stirring on the shore. 
Here and there rose huge trunks of trees, borne from above by the almost pe- 
riodical inundations, and which, reaching some shallow part, became stationary, 
until time and decay removed them by degrees fron their resting-place. Suags 
were visible all around, while a low bushy island lay about a quarter of a mile 
to the southward. The waters sparkled in the sun, revealing at some distance 
the presence of hundreds of ducks, geese, and swans floating upon the surface 
For some time they remained unheeded, so charmed was I by the quiet beauty 
of the landscape; but at length the prospect of a late breakfast awoke my kill. 
ing propensities, and, raising my paddle, [ gave atrue Indian sweep, and glided 
noiselessly towards the |ittle island above alluded to 


My progress was rapid, but not a sound could have been detected by any 
save an aboriginal. The bevy of ducks which had drawn me in that direction 
were sailing towards the island, and [ was within gun-shot long before I was 
perceived, as, the better to deceive them, I lay almost on my face at last, and 
paddied with my hands. At length I allowed the canoe to drift with whatever 
impulse it had pres received, and cautiously clutching my double-barreled 
apology for a Joe Manton, rose in the boat. Ere, however, | could gain my 
feet, crack! crack! went the two barrels of a fowling- piece, a whistling was 
heard close to my ears,and the ducks, save and except a few victims, flew 
away with a loud rustling of wings. 1 was astounded My first impulse was 
to return the fire at random, as the idea of Indians crossed my brain. I could, 
however, plainly detect the presence of a fowling piece by the peculiar report, 
while it was c’ear the ducks had been the object aimed at. Still, the proximity 
of the lead to my ears was far from pleasant, and [ hastened to prevent a re 
currence of so dangerous an experiment 

*Hollo! friend,’ cried I, in a loud and somewhat angry voice, ‘‘ are you 
duck-shooting or man-shooting, because I should like to know !”’ 

A man rose instantly above the bushes. 

“Merciful Heaven,”’ cried he, ‘have I wounded you, sir! Come in, and I 
will explain this accident.” 

I readily complied, and a few minutes placed me beside the sportsman. | 
at once saw that he was blind. Nearly six feet high, thin, even gaunt, he pre- 
sented a most remarkable appearance. Clothed in the ordinary garb of a back- 
woodsman, there was yet au iutellectuality, and even nobility of character in 
his features, which s'ruck me forcibly, while the sightless orbs at once revealed 
the cause of what had nearly proved a fatal accident. 

“ You are not alone?” said I, glancing curiously around the bushes. 

“Tam,” he said with a smile, “quite alone. But let me most sincerely 
beg your pardon for having endangered your life.” 

** No excuses,” said |, depositing the victims of his volley at his feet; ‘ but 
if you would explain tu me how you are here alone, and how, being here, you 
are thus employed, you will assuage a very strong feeling of curiosity.”” 

** With pleasure,” he replied, ‘‘1 owe you an explanation ; and besides,”’ 
he continued, “I believe we are countrymen, and this meeting gives me true 
delight.” 

‘| am an Englishman,’ I said. 

“And I a Scotchman. !n Britain it makes us countrymen ; ina strange 
land it makes us brothers.” 

Struck by the blind man’s manner I loaded, prairie fashion, a couple of corn 
cob pipes with some excellent leaf tobacco, and handing him one, seated my- 
self quietly by his side. Closing his eyes, from habit, as if to read the past, 
he was silent for a few moments. 

‘My name is Campbell,” he said at length, without further preface, ‘* and 
by trade I am acabinetmaker. To begin at the beginning When I was 
twenty, and that is not so long ago as you may think, I received an offer to go 
to New York. I was engaged to be married to a sweet cousin of mine. Poor 


woods was my best course of proceeding. Besides, my health was 

and I should *. have lived in Bow 73 pre ad ly, | Gumae 
a thousand dollars when I wound up my accounts, oe with this and a ne “a 
slave, I and my child started for Texas. Blind, I was not fit to cope A 
men, and my object, therefore, was to retire, as far as was Consistent with 
safety, into the woods. 

« Eight years ago I journeyed up this river, and reached this very spot. Fran- 
cisco, my negro, was a devoted and faithful fellow, and worked hard, because 
I was a good master tohim. We erected a hut upon yonder shore : jt wasa 
laborious operation ; but it was at length completed. I have said | was a 
cabinet maker ; so was my negro; we therefore furnished the place elegant! 
for a backwoods dwelling. , 

“Now to speak of my daughter. When we left New Orleans she was eight 
years old, and up to that age had been educated most carefully, her suitenss 
being, of course, that ofa town girl. You know, sir, the lazy luxurious habits 
of the pestilential city, and how little they fit one for roughing life in the woods 
Well, Nelly was transplanted hither, preserving and increasing her accomplish. 
ments, and yet has she become a perfect prairie bird. Her fingers ms the 
rude eedle required to make these coarse garments ; she and Francisco pre- 
pare nem for use. We havea female slave, Francisco’s wife, byt hers ig 
out-dthr work ; and Nelly makes butter, cooks, ay, sir, and even cleans. And 
she is quite happy, singing all day long ; and if an hour can be found for a book 
she is in paradise. 

“* Singular as it may seem, I do most of the hunting ; at all events, all the 
wild-fow! shooting. With the dawn [ am up; and in my dug-out, which I pull 
while Nelly steers, I land here, and conceal myself in the bushes, while she 
returns to prepare breakfast. With my loss of sight | have gained an additions» 
al strength of hearing. I can detect immediately the approach of the ducks 
and geese on the water, and if once they come near enough, [ am sure not 
to waste my powder and shot. After about a couple of hours she returns for 
me Her \ime is now nearly up ; you shall see her, and breakfast at New 
Edinburgh ” 

At this instant a diminutive sailcaught my eye at the distance of a hun- 
dred yards. Rising, | perceived a small canoe gliding before a slight breeze 
which had arisen, and rapidly approaching. The foresail and mainsail conceal- 
ed }~. occupant ; but presently a melodious voice was heard carolling a mer- 
ry ditty. 

_ “ There is my child,’ said Campbell, his voice hushed to a whisper ; ‘ there 
is my child. 1 never hear her sing but I see her mother before me.” 

* Well, father,’ cried Nelly, taking in her little sail ; ‘no ducks for me to 
pick up! notone You are unlucky this morning.” 

At this moment she caught sight of my naval uniform, and stopped short. 
‘ This gentleman was kind enough to pick them up for me, and you must give 
him a@ seat in the boat.” 

Nelly approached. Though tanned by the sun, one could still see the bluc- 
eyed Scotch girl in her. Light curls feil from beneath a vast straw hat over 
her shoulders, while a simple fur pelisse, and buckskin mocassins, with red 
worsted stockings, was ali her visible attire. But never had I seen anything 
more graceful or more elegant. A woman, and yet a girl, she had evidently 
the feelings of the first, with the joyous artlessness of the second. We were 
friends directly, while I mentally compared her with my interesting Irish friends 
Mary Rock and her sister. 

Iu a few minutes more we were sailing for the shore, and ina quarter of 
an hour were in sight of New Edinburgh. To my surprise [ discovered a 
substantial log-hut, several outhouses, Indian corn-fields, while pumpkins, 
&c. flourished around in abundance. Two cows were grazing in the neighbour- 
hood ; as many horses were near them ; while pigs and fowls were scattered 
in all directions. 1 was amazed, the blind Scotchman’s industry was so novel 
in Texas. I expressed my surprise. ** Eight years of perseverance can do 
much,’ said Campbell quietly : * thank Heaven | am very happy, and my Nelly 
will not be left a beggar.’ * But you must find her a steady, hard-working 
young fellow for a husband,’ replied I, * to preserye all this.’ ‘I think,’ said 
he, smiling, ‘ if you were to ask Nelly, she wodW@ tell you that that was done 
already.’ The slightly heightened colour of the maiden was her only answer, 
and at that moment we reached the landing, where the negro couple and their 
picaninnies were standing. ‘The slaves were sleek and hearty, and showed 
‘heir white teeth merrily. 

Campheli led the way to the house, which was, for Texas, superabundantly 
furnished. Comore was everywhere, and abundance. The breakfast was, to 
a hunter, delicious, consisting of cuifee, hot corn cakes, venison, sieaks, and 
wild honey, while a cold turkey graced the centre of the board. What [ en- 
joyed, however, better even than the breakfast, was the attention of the daugh- 
ter to her blind father. He seated himself at the board, and Nelly having orst 
helped me, supplied all his wants with a care and watchfulness which was de- 
lightful to behold. She anticipated ail his desires, he whole soul being seem- 
ingly bent to give him pleasure. She was, in fact, more like a mother witha 
child, than a caughter with a father in the priwe of life. Breakfast concluded, 
we talked again of his history, particularly since his arrival in lexas. 


The routine of the day was simple enough, as they explained to me. The 
negroes, overlooked by the father and daughter, worked in the fields from dawn 
until six in the evening, the father fashioning some rural implement, an axe 
or plough handle, while the daughter plied her needle. They breakfasted at 
half-past six, dined at haif-past eleven, and supped at six : after this last 
meal, Nelly generally read (o her father for two hours. Their library was goud, 
including several] standard works, and the four first volumes of * Cham»er’s 








Ellen! I could not go without her, and yet it was, they said, owre young to 
marry. Still the offer was good, and rather than I should lose the opportunity 
of advancing myself, they all consented it should be a wedding. The day 
after our happy union we sailed for the far west. 

“We reached New York in safety ; I entered upon my employment with a 
firm and settled determination to secure, if not fortune, at least competence. 
Wages were in these days very high ; | was a good workman; my master had 
confidence in me, and besides my wages as journeyman, paid me a salary as his 
foreman and clerk. As I determined to lose no opportunity of advancement, I 
kept all his books after my regular day’s work was done. I saved more than 
half my earnings, and was as happy, I believe, as an industrious honest man 
can be; and if he, sir, cannot be happy, I know not who can.” 

“ You are right,” saidI; “ an honest, sober, industrious working-man, with 
ample employment, respected by his masters, with a little family around him, 
should be the happiest of created beings. His wants are all supplied, without 
the cares and troubles of wealth.” 

“So it was with me; I was very happy. At the end of ten years I had 
saved a large sum, and then, and only them, my wife presented me with my 
first and only child. 

** With the consent, and by the advice even of my employers, who had my 
true interests at heart, | determined to start in business for myself ; bat not in 
New York. New Orleans was a money making, busy place, and thither I re- 
moved. My success was unexpectedly great ; my own workmanship was ea- 





gerly bought up, and I employed many men at the enormuvs wages of the 
south. Two misfortunes, however, now clouded my felicity ; both attributable 
I fear, to my desire for independence. The south did nut agree with my wife, 
and ere I could restore her to a genial climate, she died. Sir, my sorrow was 
the sorrow, I hope, of aman anda CUbristian ; but | felt it sorely. He only 
who has seen wife or child removed from him by death, can estimate my feelings. 
Existence for a time was a blank. | worked mechanically, but no more did her 





Edinburg Journal.’ 

Campbell went out into the air after a while to talk to the negroes, and | was 
left alone with Nelly. I took advantage of hisabsence to learn more of her 
character. Never was I moredelighted. Not aregret, nora wish for the busy 
world of which she read so much ; while it was quite clear to me that her 
over, whoever he was, had only succeeded by promising to reside with the 
father. Toieave her blind parent seemed to her one vi those ismpossibilities 
which scarcely even suggested itselfto her mind. Yes ! Nelly Campbell was 
a sweet creature, perhaps the only truly romantic recoliection I bore with me 
from Texas. 

I remained with them all day ; I visited their whole farm ; | examined 
Nelly’s favourite retreat, in a grove at the rear of the house, and then [ left 
them. We parted with a regret which was mutual; a regret which, strange 
to say, was quite painful on my side, and I never saw them again. Still did 
not lose sight of them. I always wrote by the steamer to Nelly ; and many 
a long letter did I obtain in reply. More and more did I discover that she wis 
a daughter only, and that even ahusband must for a time hold a second place 
in her heart. At length she wrote—‘ And now, sir, | am married, and | am 
very happy, though I almost sometimes regret the step, as | can no longer give 
my whole time to my dear blind father. He is, however, so happy himself, 
that I must resign myself to be less his nurse, especialiy as the only quarrel 
John and I ever have, isas to who shall wait on him. [fhe has lost part of 
his daughter, he has found a son.’ This picture of happiness made me thought- 
ful, and 1 owned that, great as is the blessing of civilisation, and vast and grand 
as are the benefits of communion with your fellows, a scene of felicuty might 
yet be found inthe woods. Though | am a strong lover of mavkiud, and wish 
to be among them, and to enjoy the advantages of civilisation, yet do | think, 
if I were an old blind man, | would be a backwoods squatter, with a daughter 
such as Nelly. 

I heard no more from them, asi soon after returncd to England, and the 
busy life of the world and other avocations have always prevented me writing. 
Should | however, ever revisit Texas. my first care will be to run up the 
Trinity, and once more enjoy hospitality at the table of the Blind Squatter. 








Anecdote.—Daniel Webster had a brother Ezekiel, a man ot noble feel- 
ings, and whose intellect perhaps equalled his more celebrated relative; 
but he loved the quiet walks of life, and contented himself with the repu- 
tation of being an excellent, prudent man, and a sound lawyer, without 
trying his fortune in the thorny path of politics. The brothers were al- 
w ys warmly attached to each other, and the following aneedote, character- 
istic of their different temperaments and habits, is told of their childhood. 
Money had been given to each of them, to go out and share in the festivi- 
ties and parade of the Fourth of July. When the boys returned at night, 
their mother said, ** Well, Daniel, what did you do with yourmoney?” “I 
bought powder, and fireworks, and cake and beer,” answered he. ‘ And 
what did you do with yours, Ezekiel?” ‘ Lent it to Dan,” was the briet 








cheerful voice encourage my labours. {| ate, | drank ; ah, sir! it was then I 
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AN 
At the close of the famous editorial re-wnion, which occurred on the ad- 


uroment of the equally famous Memphis Convection, in November last, | 
some queer things were enacted in and about the purlieus of the goodly city, | 


one of the richest of which concerned a celebrated ex-editor on the one 
part, and one of the * guardians of the night,” sometimes vulgarly styled 
watchmen, on the other. 

rhe ‘tex” in question, with two or three friends, on leaving the dinner 
table about daylight in the morning, wended their way towards the steam- 
oat Maria, where Capt. Duanica kindly accommodated several members of 
he convention with berths, On the road they amused themselves in sun- 
iry ways, each to his own particular fancy, some of them joining in the 
sorus of a seng which sounded somewhat like 

** We'll not go home ’till morning, 
*Till daylight doth appear.” 

The party had not proceeded far upon their winding way, when the co- 
viel—we mean the ‘* ex”-~-discovered an empty cigar box which chanced 

fit his head nicely. A few extra pieces of tin stuck into the box so as to 
represent a helmet, soon completed a very ludicrous head covering. With 
‘is the ex-editor stalked gallantly off through the streets, while one of his 
comrades ** held his hat.” It was not long before the party encounter- 
eithe watchman in question, with whom they helda parley of some 
roments’ duration, when the ex-editor, mysteriously taking the watch- 
man’s arm, led him ashort distance aside. After a few words, the “ ex” 
juested = watchman to give him his ratt/e, which, of course, was at 
ice refused. 

« But PL give you six bits for it,” said the ** ex.” 

‘| can’t part with it,” said the man with the leather cap. 

‘ [ must have it,” continued the man with the helmet—*‘ it’s all impor- 
vit for the ends of justice that I have your rattle—I’ll give you a dollar 
it, Mr. Watchman,” 

Whether this last offer had any effect with watchman is not known, 
ut i answer was—‘‘ If [ part with it, what excuse can I make at the 
euaradhouse:! 

‘Oh, tell ’ein you fell asleep, and somebody stole it,” replied the former 

‘No, sir /” answered the night’s guardian—* that won’t do, no how you 

an fix 0.” 

\ good many other methods to get possession of the desired rattle having 

i, the persevering ex-editor drew from his pocket a card and asked 

» watchman if he knew the name of the Mayor ot New Orleans? 

‘ Yes,” was the reply. 

(he card was handed over, andthe man with the rattle read, by the 

tof alamp. “ &, Montegut, Mayor.” The friends of the former 
cuilor were much surprised, but said nothing, while they were almost 

‘iting their sides with laughing. 

« Well,” continued the * ex,”—** I suppose that is sufficient; you ought 

‘now enough of your bus ness to understand why I am disguised in this 

nner, and should presume that I want your rattle for some urgent reason. 
Suppose some forgery—murder—eh ?—understand now ?” 

‘ Yes,” answered leather cap, ‘1 can understand why and how you are 
lisguised, and if [ hado’t formerly known you as <he editor of the * Tropic,’ 
possibly you might ring yourself on me as the Mayor of New Orleans ; but, 

| fellow, you can’t come it.” 

\ rousing laugh burst from the party, and as it was just getting daylight, 

y bid the watchman good morning, and wended their way to the boat. 

Picayune. 


oe 


~ + 





SLEIGH-RIDING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

‘he Telegraph, published at Nashua, N. H., chronicles the upsetting of 
ve sleigh, filled with buxom damsels and their swains, directly into 
snow in front of the store inthat ilk, The wag of an editor makes him- 
‘xceedingly facetious in recounting the mishap, uttering givings-out 
ie effect that the entire freight of the sleigh was dumped in a heap ot 
t admirable confusion, but that after the *“ boys and gals” had picked 
mselyes up, and sorted out their limbs to see that all their bones were 
ie, they walked off to a tavern decidedly more scared than hurt. 

‘his thing of tipping over sleighs is a custom that has obtained in New 


[!ampshire from the time that the first “‘pung” was invented. We don’t 
that we can recollect quite so far back as all that comes to, but our mem- 
, mounted upon a retrospective hobby, ambles towards those boyish days 


i sleighs were not got up in that gorgeous style they are at present, yet 
re upset whenever fitting opportunity occurred and the freight was fem- 
_ It used to seem to us that the girls in that section, with an experi- 

‘ec before them that should have opened their eyes and enlightened their 
‘standings, were still entirely ignorant that there is such a thing as 





necessary for his life, and who loved, like the worn-out soldier, to “ fight 
his battles over,” in which he was once engaged. It may be, and is the 
rovince of the sportsmen to exaggerate; but the “‘ hunter,” surrounded 

y the magnificence and sublimity of an American forest, earning his bread 
_ by the hardy adventures of the chase, meets with too much reality to find 
room for coloring—too much of the sublime and terrible in the scenes with 
which he 1s associated to be boastful of himself. Apart from the favorite 
effects of civilization, he is also separated from its contaminations ; and 

boasting and oxageoration are ‘‘ settlements” weaknesses, and not the pro- 
ducts of the wild woods. 

_The hunter, whether Indian or white, presents one of the most extraor- 
dinary exhibitions of the singular capacity of the human senses to be im- 
proved by cultivation, The unfortunate deaf, dumb, and blind girl, in one 
of our public institutions,* selects her food, her clothing, and her friends, 
by the touch alone—so delicate has it become from the mind’s being di- 
rected to that sense alone. The forest hunter uses the sight most extra- 
ordinarily well, and experience at last renders it so keen, that the slightest 
touch of passing object on the leaves, trees, or earth, seems to leave deep 
and visible Impressions, that to the common eye are unseen as the path of 
the bird through the air. This knowledge governs the chase and the war- 
path; this knowledge is what, when excelled in, makes the master-spirit 
among the rude inhabitants of the woods: ard that man is the greatest 
chief, wno follows the coldest trail, and leaves none behind by his own 
fuotsteps. The hunter in pursuit of the grizzly bear is governed by this 
instinct of sight. It directs him with more certainty than the hound is di- 
rected by his nose, The impressions of the bear’s footsteps upon the 
leaves, its marks on the trees, its resting-places are all known long before 
the bear is really seen; and the hunter, while thus following “ the trail,” 
calculates the very sex, weight, and age with certainty. Thus it is that 
he will neglect or choose a trail: one because it is poor, and arother be- 
cause it is small, another because it is with cubs, another because it is 
fat, identifying the very trail as the bear itself; and herein, perhaps, lies 
the distinction between the sportsman and the huntsman. The hunter fol- 
lows his object by his own knowledge and instinct, while the sportsman 
employs the instinct of domesticated animals to assist in his pursuit. 

The different methods to destroy the grizzly bear, by those who hunt 
them, are as numerous as the bears that are killed. ‘They are not animals 
which permit of a system in hunting them; and it is for this reason they 
are so dangerous and difficult to destroy. The experience of one hunt may 
cost a limb, of a life in the next one, if used as a criterion: and fatal, in- 
ceed, is the mistake, if it comes to grappling with an animal whose gigan- 
tic strength enables him to lift a horse in his huge arms, and bear it away 
asa price. There is one terrible exception to this rule; one habit of the 
animal may be certainly calculated on, but a daring heart only can take 
advantage of it. 

_ The grizzly bears, like the tiger and lion, have their caves in which they 
live; but they use them principally asa safe lodging-place whgn the cold 
of winter renders them torpid and disposed to sleep. T'o thesf caves they 
retire late in the fall, and they seldom venture out tll the wargith of spring. 
Sometimes two occupy one cave, but this is not often the cagé, as the unso- 
ciability of the animal is proverbial, they preferring to be sofitary and alone. 
A knowledge of the forests, and an occasional trailing for bear inform the 
hunter of these caves, and the only habit of the grizzly bear that can with 
certainty be taken advantage of, is that of his being in his cave alive, if at 
a proper season. And the hunter has the terrible liberty of entering his 
cave single-handed, and there destroying him. Of this only method of 
hunting the grizzly bear we would attempt a description. 

The thought of entering a cave, inhebited by one of the most powerful 
beasts of prey, is calculated to try the strength of the best nerve; and when 
it is considered that the least trepidation, the slightest mistake, may cause, 
and probably will result in the instant death of the hunter, it certainly ex- 
hibits the highest demonstration of physical courage to pursue such a me- 
thod of hunting. Yet there are many persons in the forests of North 
America who engage in such perilous adventures with no other object in 
view than the ** sport” or hearty meal. The hunter’s preparations to 
** beard the lion in his den” commence with examiaing the mouth of the 
cave he is about to enter. Upon the signs there exhibited he decides whe- 
ther the bear is alone; for if there are two, the cave is never entered. The 
size of the bear is alse thus known, and the time since he was last in search 
of food. The way this knowledge is obtaineé, from indications so slight, 
or unseen to an ordinary eye, is one of the greatest mysteries of the woods, 
Placing ourselves at the mouth of the cave containing a grizzly bear, to our 
untutored senses there would be nothing to distinguish it from one that was 
empty; but if some Diana of the forest would touch our eyes, and give us 
the instinct of sight possessed by the hunter, we would argue thus , ** From 
all the marks about the mouth of the cave, the occupant has not been out 








cidentally ’ doing a thing ** on purpose.” They never bethought them, 

e innocents, that they were indebted for many a hoist into the snow to a 

schief prepense—to a foregone determination, aided by a knowledge of 

e road-side drifts, for a sudden transition from a comfortable sleigh to an 

‘otufortable snow bank. Simple-minded souls : while the “ fellers” were 

‘anging their mufis and tippets, and kicking about for their foot-stoves 

: hot bricks, they were discoursing the while upon providence, good for- 

_ and all that sort of thing, and thankful for that special interposition 

h had so ordained and arranged their tippings-over that they might be 

ied in soft, to say nothing about pleasant places. And then, as they 

< the snow from their dresses and warmed themselves before some gen- 

s fire that was sparkling and crackling at the nearest neighbour’s, they 

ild cheerfully laugh at the accident that had “ spilt them out,” head-first, 

the snow-driit, not dreaming that design had been at the bottom ofall 
fun, 

lerry, right merry days were those, or rather right merry where those 

‘its: the jingling bells rang clearly in the frosty air, and clearer rang the 

. laugh, as all hied cheerily to some distant merry-making, where they 

** Dance all night, till broad daylight, 


for a length of time, for thegrass and the earth have not been lately dis- 
turbed. The bear is in the cave, for the last tracks made are with the toe- 
marks towards the cave. There is but one bear, because the tracks are 
regular and of the same size. He is a large bear; the length of the step 
and the size of the paw indicate this ; and he isa fat one, because his hind 
feet do not step in the impressions made by the fore ones, a3 is always the 
case with the lean bear,” 

Such are the signs and arguments that present themselves to the hunter ; 
and mysterious as they seem, when not understood, when explained they 
strike the imagination at once as being founded on the unerring simplicity 
and the certainty of nature. It may be asked, how is it that the grizzly 
bear is so formidable to number3 when met in the forest, and when in a cave 
can be assailed successfully by asingle man? In answer to this, we must 
recollect that the bear is only attacked in his cave when he is in total dark- 
ness, and suffering from surprise and the torpidity of the season. These 
three things are in this method of hunting taken advantage of ; and but for 
these advantages, no quickness of eye, no steadiness of nerve or forest ex- 
perience, would protect for an instant the intruder to the cave of the grizzly 
bear. 

The hunter having satisfied himself about the cave, prepares a candle, 
which he makes out of the wax taken from the comb of wild bees, softened 





And go home with the gals in the morning.” 
Jancing was dancing then, too; the polka was not known, the mazurka | 
(not been imported from beyondjseas; but then good, old-fashioned jigs 
aud reels gave ample scope and exercise to powers saltatory, while hot flips 
and mulled wines resuscitated the flagging spirits instead of lemonades and | 
ce creams. There was a straight-forwardness about dancing in those | 
days—action, too, but no whirling, chassezing or ballancezing. Forty | 
thousand Strausses could not have set a room spinning about until all were | 
izzy again, but let asingle fiddler call out *‘down on the out side,” or 
“up the middle,” and the way they went it would remind one of a regula | 
‘tampede, Careful dames in those days were wont to secure their favorite | 
Cina previous to a ball, for your old-fashioned dance was no mincing mat- | 
ter—it shook the house until all rattled again, with such zeal did those 
eugaged enter into its spirit 
but we did not start to a ball—we were on a sleigh-riding frolic, and it | 
istine for us to rein up. The article from the Telegraph brought back | 
fetuiniscences of other days, and we had harnessed up our cwn horses and | 
Were off before we were aware of it. N. O. Picayune. 


—————— 


A GRIZZLY BEAR HUNT. 


From THonre’s ‘ Mysteries of the Backwoods,” just published by Carey & Hart, Phil. | 














he every-day sports of the wild woods include many feats of daring that | 
never find a pen of record. Constantly, in the haunis of the savage, are | 
enacting scenes of thrilling interest, the very details of which would make | 
‘he Genizen of enlightened life turn away with instinctive dread, Every 
Inuian tribe has its heroes, celebrated respectively for their courage in dif- | 
‘creat ways exhibited. Some for their acuteness in pursuing the enemy on | 
‘he war-path, and others for the destructioa they have accomplished among | 
the wild beasts of the forest. A great hunter among the Indians is a marked | 
personage, It is a title that distinguishes its possessor among his people | 
a prince ; while the exploits in which he has been engaged hang about 
oe brilliantly as the decorations of so many orders. ‘The coun- ! 
‘y in which the Osage finds a home possesses abundantly the grizzly 
. 2 an animal formidable beyond any other inhabitant of the North | 
its hebiee forests : an animal seemingly inseasible to pain, uncertain in| 
thet eae and by its mighty strength able to overcome any living obstacle, 
re comes Within its reach, as an enemy. The Indian warrior, of any | 
ik? smeng the haunts of the grizzly bear, finds no necklace so honorable | 
© Worn as the claws of this gigantic animal, if he fall by his own | 
eur anl — if he can add an eagle’s lume to his scalp-lock, plucked | 
6 aa A nee while on the wing, he is honorable indeed. The [ndian’s | 
sroupset ‘ke the fire-side of the white man, is often the place where | 
aad people assemble to relate whatever may most pleasantly while | 
fi oa of a long evening, or destroy the monotony ofa dull and 
me —- dn such occasions, the old “ brave” will sometimes relax from 
tal mad and grow loquacious over his chequered life. But no 
mE este me a such undivided attention as the adventures with the griz- 
Mprrond: the death of an enemy on the war-path hardly vies with it 
ng ’ 
angina” listened to these soul-stirring adventures over the urn, or while 
ed, have mad € sofa; and the recital of the risks run, the hardships endur- 
conventional a i — them almost impossible, when compared with the 
of a truthful ae ulgence of enlightened life. But they were the tales 
Man; a hunter, who had strayed away from the scenes once 


| liant flame. 


| and yawning like a person awaked from a deep sleep. 


by the grease of the bear. This candle has a large wick, and emits a bril- 
Nothing else is needed but the rifle. The knife and the belt 


are useless; for if a struggle should ensue that would make it available, 


the foe is too powerful to mind its thrusts before the hand using it would 
be dead. Bearing the candle before him, with the rifle in a convenient po- 
sition, the hunter fearlessly enters the cave. He is soon surrounded by 
darkness, and is totally unconscious where his enemy will reveal himself. 
Having fixed the candle in the ground, in a firm position, with an apparatus 
provided, he lights it, and its brilliant fame soon penetrates into the re- 


| cesses of the cavern—its size of course rendering the illumination more or 


less complete. The hunter now places himself on his belly, having the 
candle between the back part of the cave where the bear is, and himself; 
in this position, with the muzzle of the rifle protruding out in front of him, 
he patiently waits for his victim. A short time only elapses before Bruin 
is aroused by the light. 
the hunter, and he soon distinguishes the black mass, moving, stretching, 
The hunter moves 
not, but prepares his rifle; the bear, finally roused, turns his head toward 
the candle, and, with slow and waddling steps, approaches it. 

Now is the time that triesthe nerves of the hunter. Too late to retreat, 
his life hangs upon his certain aim and the goodness of his powder. The 


slizhtest variation in the bullet, or a flashing pan, and he is a doomed man. | 


So tenacious of life is the common black bear, that it is frequently wound- 
ed in its most vital parts, and will still escape, or give terrible battle. But 
the grizzly bear seems to possess an infinitely greater tenacity of life. His 
skin, covered by matted hair, and the huge bones of his body, protect the 
heart, as if encased in a wall; while the brain is buried in a skull, com- 
pared to which, adamant is not harder. A bullet, striking the bear’s fore- 
head, would flatten, if it struck squarely on the solid bone, as if fired against 
a rock; and dangerous indeed would it be, to take the chance of reaching 
the animal’s heart. With these fearful odds against the huuter, the bear 


approaches the candle, growing every moment more sensible of some un- | 


common intrusion. He reaches the blaze, and either raises his paw to 


' strike it, or lifts his nose to scent it, either of which will extinguish it, and 


leave the hunter and the bear in total darkness. This dreadful moment is 
taken advantage of. The loud report of the rifle fills the cave with stun- 
ning noise, and as the light disappears, the ball, if successfully fired, pene- 
trates the eye of the huge animal—the only place where it would find a 
passage to the brain; and this not only gives the wound, but instantly par- 
alyzes, that no temporary resistance may be made. 

On such chances the American hunter perils his life, and often thought- 
lessly courts the danger. 





* Hartford Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 








CELEBRATION OF FRANKLIN'S BIRTHDAY 
AT ROCHESTER. 

The anniversary of Franklin’s birthday was celebrated by the printers of 
Rochester in glorious style on the 16th inst. about eighty members of the 
craft being present, among whom were Vice Chancellor WuiTrLesey, 
formerly proprietor of the Republican—an old paper published in the 


State; Everarp Peck, who published the Rochester Telegraph as early 
i The whole number of 


as 1815, and a number of well known journalists. 
guests amounted to one hundred and seven. Among the regular toasts were 


the following :— 





The noise made by his starting from sleep, attracts | 


— 








The Typographical Profession Guided b ‘the precepts a manplene 
- ; — y the precepts and examples of 
po get Franklin, we will always have a c/ean case, an eeaibanie of 
dirt ect proof, and in the end be justified and registered on high. 
Poe oe 7 on~A leader in the columns of Freedom, who battered a royal 
js 2 a‘ form, and set up a work whose pages should never be distri- 


ple’s 2 ps we hg form of twenty-eights, locked up in the chase of the Peo- 
He i roe Sad United States—May he always set a clean proof. 
; compliments were paid to the memory of Franklin 

by the President, Derrick Sretey, Es 

The remarks of Mr. Wiiu1am N Wi i i 
hi F hi . A. Wenes were very interesting. In 

is account of his experience as a member of the craft he said that he 
served nearly 7 years’ apprenticeship in the office of the late Alderman 
Seymour, 49 John St., N. Y.; associated as fellow-workmen, were the late 
Commissary General of this State—A. Chandler, ex-Mayor Harper, of New 
York, Gen. George P. Morris of the “ Mirror,” John Windt, Elliot, the 
Fereman, (one of the notorious ‘* Miranda Expedition,”) and others. About 
this time, I pulled the tirst No. of the “* Wew York American,” then edi- 
ted by Charles King, James A. Hamilton and Gulian C. Verplanck. The 
first edition of ‘* Salmagundi,” was also printed in this office, about this 
time, from the MS. of Washington Irving, in the composition of which L 
assisted. In Boston I worked upon the ** Columbian Centinel,” for “* Old 
Ben Russell,” who discharged me from his office for drumming “* Yankee 
Doodle,” as I beat the last sheet of the inside of his paper, one morning, 
after having worked off eleven tokens, imperial, within the preceding ten 
hours. From Boston, I went to Andover, Mass. At this period of my his- 
tory, I procured a midshipman’s warrant, and went to sea in the Frigate 
Brandywine, Commodore Morris. The ship sailed from Hampton Roads, 
in Sept., 1825, having on board, as passenger, that illustrious statesman and 
patriot, Gilbert Motier, Marquis de Lafayette. During a voyage of 285 days, 
[ saw much of this great, good man. The General conferred a particular 
favor upon me, by entrusting to my care, a ratile-snake, an opossum, a 
gray squirrel, cock-rodin, and a poodle-dog—the last a present from a lady 
in Philadelphia. I was on board the Brandywine on the night of the me- 
morable 25th of September, 1825, upon which occasion was thrown over- 
board more than $50,000 worth of property, to lighten the vessel, while in 
the head of the Bay of Biscay. 

When in Portsmouth, (England,) I had the honor of being a guest on 
board the Brandywine, at a dinner given to his Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Clarence, then Lord High Admiral of the British Navy, Lady Noel, wife 
of Lord Bvron, her little daughter Ada, Amiral Lord Bolingbrook, and se- 
veral other diritaries of the British realin. 

From England we proceeded to Gibraltar, and joined the squadron, 
under Commodore Rodgers. From Gibraltar, we sailed up the Mediterra- 
nean, on the Europeon shore, touching at such ports as Cadiz, Port Mahor, 
Naples, Pisa, Palermo, Malta, the Coast of Calabria, &c., &c.; then cross- 
ing to the Asiatic aud African side of the Mediterranean; then running 
down to Gibraltar. From the Rock, we took the Trade winds, and made 
the Cape de Verde Islands, and the Cape of Good Hope. Thence, to As- 
cension and Elba Islands. After cruising upon the coast for six weeks, 
ran over to Staten Land, off the pitch of Cape Horn. I have visited the 
cities of St. Paulos, the Island of St. Catharines, Santos, Rio de Janeiro ; 
Buenos Ayres, Montevideo and Moldinado, on the River La Plata; St. Sal- 
vador, at the head of the Bay of All Saints, Olinda, and Pernambuco ; 
Paranham and Para, on the Amazon. I have also been in all the ports in 
the United States, excepting New Orleans and Charleston. 

I have been confined in the same dungeon in the Carcel of Buenos Ayres, 
with Don Manuel Rosas; the latter gentleman for treason, and your hum- 
ble servant for slipping a dirk into the ribs of a Guacho, who attempted to 
take his life. I have danced in the Turtulio, with Madame Col. Coe, 
daughter of Governor Balcarce—and eaten cassada root with the negroes 
on the coast of Africa, from a cocoa-nut shell. I have had an audience 
with Governor Balcarce, in the Castle of Buenos Ayres, as one of the suite 
of Commodore M. Woolsey, then commanding the U. S. Squadron on the 
coast of Brazil, and Acting Chargé at the Court of Don Pedro. I have built 
a saw-mill and dam across Bear Lake, Western Michigan, and been in every 
station in the Printing business, from Devil to the Editor and Publisher of 
a City Daily 

I was elected Vice President of the first Harrison State Convention ever 
held in the United States, Niblo’s Garden, New York. As Editor of the 
Washington County Post, I wrote the first editorial in favor of Harrison for 
the Presidency. I have sipped matta, and kicked up my toes amidst the 
giddy throng of Buenos Ayrean lasses, upon the Pampas of San Isidro; 
and have been dashing along the Passes of the Alameda, on the banks of 
the La Plata, in compauy with Mrs. Hallet, (the accomplished lady of 
Stephen Hallet, Printer to the Buenos Ayrean Government,) in his coach- 
and-four, who was, at the time, the richest man in Buenos Ayres. 

When we look at the conductors of the Public Press, (said Mr. Welles,) 
who would not be proud to be called a Printer? Who has not heard of 
John Lang, Benjamin Russell, Buckingham, Col. William L. Stone, John 
Neal, Salma Hale, Selleck Osborn, Greeley, George P. Morris, Thurlow 
Weed, Ritchie, Judge Buel, Croswell, Solomon Southwick, Senators Isaac 
Hill and Simon Cameron, and many others who might be mentioned? 
These talented writers were all of them, I believe, practical Printers. The late 
Prof. James D. Knowles, of Newton Theological Institution, who served 
kis apprenticeship with Hugh Brown, Providence, R. I., was also a Printec. 
Dr. Barrp, author of the ** Star-Spangled Banner ;” Samu. OODWORTH, 
Rev. Dr. Porrs, Prof. Srewart, of Andover, N. P. W11.1s, EDWIN For- 
REST, as well as the present Lord Mayor of London, were also included in 
Mr. Welles’s vocabulary. ey 

Remarks were also made by Mr. Warren, who used the first printing 
press ever introduced into this country. ~~ ad 

Among the curious specimens of the art of printing, exhibited at the 
Festival, was a book whose imprint reads as follows :—** Printed at Oxford, 
by Joseph Barnes, 1615.” It is entitled, “* David’s Desire to Goe to Church.’ 


Olla Podrida. | 


A Farmer’s Life.—I wish [ could see in all our farmers a disposition to 
magnify their calling; but I have been grieved in many a farm house, to 
listen to lamentations over what they term their “ hard lot.” I have heard 
the residents upon a noble farm, all paid for, talk ebout drudgery, and never 
having their work done, and few or no opportunities for the children; and 
I have especially been sorry to hear the females lament over the hard fate 
of some promising youth of seventeen or eighteen, who was admirably fill- 
ing up his duties, and training himself for extensive usefulness and influ- 
ence. They have made comparison between his situation, coarsely clad 
and working hard, and coming fatigued, with some college cousin or young 
man who has clerked it in a store, till at length the boy has become dissa- 
| tisfied, and begged off from his true interests and happiness. 

| am conversant with no truer scenes of enjoyment than I have witnessed 
in American farm houses, and even log cabins, where the fatner, under the 
influence of enlightened Christianity, and sound views of life, has gone 
with his family, as the world termed it, into the woods. The land is his 
own, and he has every inducement to improve it; he finds a healthy em- 
| ployment for himself and family, and is never at a loss for materials to oc- 
|cupy his mind. I do not think the physician has more occasion for re- 
‘search than the farmer; the proper food of vegetables and animal will alone 
‘constitute a wide and lasting field of investigation. The daily journal of a 
| farmer is a source of much interest to himself and others. rhe record of 
| his labors, the expression of his hopes, the nature of his fears, the opinions 
of his neighbors, the result of experiments, the entire sum total of his ope- 


rations, will prove a deep source of pleasure to any thinking man. If the 
‘ establishment of agricultural societies, and the cattle shows of our country 
' should have the effect of stimulating one farmer in every town to manage 
his land and stock upon the best principles of husbandry, there would bea 
wonderful and speedy alteration in the products of the earth, because com- 
parison would force itself upon his friends and neighbors, and his example 


| would be certainly beneficial, for prejudice itself will give way to profit. 
Choule’s Address. 


A “Down East” Love Story.—We are requested, says the Hallowell 
(Maine) Weekly Gazette, to insert the following tender epistle, recently 
received by a young lady in Hallowell, from her loving swaia. It is touch- 
ing, soft, and overflowing with the genuine milk of a lover’s afiection, 


Never mind its syntax, 
C—lle, Dec. 1845. 


My dear beloved— I sat Down to drop you a few passing moments Witch 
heart not hand Cant express the Gratitude and Love that | have for you my 
heart throbs to think that I Cant be with you this moment that I Cant se 
your Beautiful Countenance this Morning | Wood giv all the Worth if I 
Could Behold your eyes this moment you Cant tell the Fond hops that I 
have for you But Ah alas my hops ar rising Bend all Bonds of Love When 
Shall I Be with you again to gais at your Looks and Fareness of Love O 
Could I But Spend a few Lovely moments with my Dear Beloved an Beau- 
tiful an I think that I shall Call down to see you an if my Love and heart 
Should expend and my health Should not expire my health is good you 
Cant express the Love that I have for you my Love is on this peace of pa- 
per. Your ExsrincGe. 


Good. No doubt “ Elbridge” feels better. 
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A Scene in Court.—*I call on you,” said the counsellor, “ to state 
distinctly upon what authority you are prepared to swear to the mare’s 
age?” —~ : 

er Upon what authority ?” said the other, interrogatively. 

“* You are to reply, and not repeat the questions put to you. ee 

“© | doesn’t consider a man’s bound to answer a question afore he’s time 
to turn it into his mind.” , : ~ 

‘Nothing can be more simple, sir, than the question put. I again re- 
peat it. Upon what authority do you swear to the animal’s age ?” 

“« The best authority,” the witness, gruffly. s 

“Then, why such evasion? Why not state it at once? 

«* Well, then, if you must have it.” ; : 7 

“ Must! I will have it,” vociferated the counsellor, interrupting the wit- 
mee Well, then, if you must and will have it,” rejoined the ostler, with 
imperturbable gravity, ‘‘ why, then, I had it myself from the mare’s own 
mouth.” 

A simultaneous burst of laughter rang through the court. 

Land Sharks and Sea Gulls. 

German Love.—The story we give below, could only have happened in 
Germany, or be related of Germans. A young girl of twenty-one, Rose Ko- 
ble, a shop tender, became acquainted with a student of pharmacy, one 
Theophilus Keppler. This acquaintance, apparently very slight, was soon 
forgotten by the young man, but excited a love, violent almost to madness, 
in the heart of Rose. A peasant girl, an intimate friend of Rose, who had 
discovered the secret of her passion, made a shameful profit of its intensity. 
She addressed the poorgirl letters purporting to be written by Keppler, and 
cajoled her for fourteen years. During the whole of that period she never 
once saw her fancied betrothed, but letters asking for money, sugar, brandy, 
and even linen, poured thick upon her. The excuses for not seeing her 
were of the most strange and improbable nature ; such as, that in conse- 
quence of failure on his examination he was taken to a house of detention 
in Holland, constructed expressly for the punishment of defeated candi- 
dates. Such was the tenor of all the correspondence ; misfortune seemed 
to have rained on him. At one time he had broken an arm, at another a 
leg. Sickness, suffering, and especially distitution afflicted him ; the last, 
being an appeal enduring and unending. Rose, at different periods, had 
sent eleven thousand fancs, an enormous sum for one in her position, to 
collect which she was obliged to deny herself all but the necessaries ot life, 
and to sacrifice her little patrimony and that of a sister. At last, after 
fourteen years of continued anxieties and privations, Rose read in a news- 
paper an announcement of the death of Theophilus Kippler, apothecary, 
of Winterbach, whose disconsolate widow and afflicted children, &c. 
Thereupon, on complaint to the authorities, the criminal who had wither- 
ed her youth and wasted her property was found in her bosom friend.— 
The punishment inflicted is fourteen years continement in a dungeon, from 
which, during a certain period of each year, all light is excluded. 

Evening Mirror, 

Alpine Passes.—I have spoken of several of the Alpine passes in detail, 
and refer to them now merely tostatethat there are fifty in Switzerland alone. 
Those roads constructed for carriages are not allowed to rise more than a 
certain number of feet toa mile. Distance seems not to have entered into 
the calculations of the engineers who built those monuments of human 
skill—carriage roads over the Alps. They were after a certain grade, and 
they obtained it, though by contortions and serpentine windings that seem- 
ed endless. Thus the Simplon averages nowhere more than one inch ele- 
vation toa foot, and, indeed, not quite that. Thirty thousand men were 
employed on this road six years. ‘here are 611 bridges in less than forty 
miles, ten galleries, and twenty houses of refuge, while the average width 
of the road is over twenty-five feet. The cost of the whole was about 
$1,000,000. The Splugen presents almost as striking features as the Sim- 

lon. From these facts some ideas may be gathered of the stupendous work 
it must be to carry a carriage road over the Alps. 

Headley’s Alps and Rhine. 

The Duke of Wellington occasionally spreads himself in the way of his 
dignities, but Mr. Shaffner, below, is “‘ some,” notwithstanding :— 

Marriep.—In Worcester, Massachusetts, on ‘Thursday, October 9th, 
Tau. P. SHAFFNER, Esq., Attorney and Counsellor at Law, of Louisville, 
Ky., Past Grand H. Priest and Grand Patriarch of that State, a Grand Rep- 
resentative to the Grand Lodge of the United States from the Grand En- 
campment of Kentucky, Junior Editor of the ‘* Covenant,” of Baltimore, 
Ex-Editor of ‘The Free Mason,” of Louisville, Corresponding and Re- 
cording Secretary and Librarian of the Kentucky Historical Society, Re- 
cording Secretary of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Captain of the lst. Company, 132d Regiment, 29th Brigade 
of Kentucky Militia, &c., to Miss Nancy R. Prarr, of the former place. 

Papers throughout the Union, including Texas, Oregon and California, 
please copy. 


That Boy will be a Man yet.—The other day we saw a bright little 
boy, some seven summers old, tugging away through the snow with a large 
armful of wood. We were just on the point of speaking a word of praise 
to him, when the little fellow’s feet slipped from under him, and down he 
fell, wood and all, upon the side-walk. We expected to see him burst out 
a crying, when to our surprize he arose with much composure, saying, 
‘darn it, Pll try that over again.” With much energy of purpose, he ga- 
thered up his wood and went on his way. We'll beta rusty copper that boy 
will be a distinguished man. 


Marshal Ney.—It is well known with what power and energy he could 
rouse the masses of the soldiers, and precipitate them upon the enemy. 
Vehement and impetuous when heading a charge, he was gifted with the 
most imperturable san froid, when it became necessary to sustain its 
movements. Dazzled by the lustre of that brilliant valor, many persons 
imagined that it was the only illustrious quality the Marshal posse-sed; 
but those who were nearer his person, and better acquainted with his char- 
acter, will concede to him greater qualities than the enthusiasm which cap- 
tivates and subjugates the soldier. Calm in the midst of a storm of grape 
shot—imperturbiable amid a shower of balls and shells, Ney seemed to be 
sgnorant of danger; to have nothing to fear from death. This rashness 
which twenty years of perils did not diminish, gave to his mind the liberty, 
the promptitude of judgment and execution, so necessary in the midst of 
the complicated movements of war. This quality astonished those who 
surrounded him, more even than courage in action which is more or less 
felt by all who are habituated to the dangers of war. One of his oflicers, 
whose courage had repeatedly been put to the proof, asked him one day if 
he had never felt fear. Regaining instantly that profound indifference for 
danger, that forgetfulness of death, that elasticity of mind, which distin- 
guished him on the field of battle, “I have never had time,” replied the 
Marshal. 

Nevertheless, this extraordinary coolness in danger did not prevent his 
perceiving those slight shades of weakness, from which it is so rarely that 
a soldier is to be found entirely exempted, On one occasion, an officer was 
giving an account of a mission oa which he had been sent, while he spake, 
a bullet peavey so near him that he involuntarily lowered his head, but 
nevertheless continued his narrative without exhibiting emotion. ‘ You 


have done extremely well,” said the Marshal, ‘* but next time do not bow 
quite so low.” 


i Mr. O Sullivan, of the New York Morning News, who returned in the 

Acadia,” gives a remarkable instance of the accuracy with which a tho- 
rough seaman may sail his ship by means of what is termed the dead reck- 
ontng alone, even without the aid of observations of the sun. He says 
that for three days before making land the weather had not permitted any 
observation at all. By close ettention to the dead reckoning, and a saga- 
cious allowance for a current indicated by the unusual appearance of ice- 
bergs floating southward, the captain was able to predict within a few mi- 
nutes of time the exact hour of making the land. He had announced that 
it would be made at about 4, A.M., and accordingly at about a quarter 
before that hour he ordered the course changed a point, to adapt it to the 
Supposed position of the vessel. In less than five minutes the land was 
seen. 


Messrs. Editors: As our Western neighbors are so anxious for war, and 
as we of the East must stand the brunt of it, will you allow me to tell them 
a story I heard some time since :— . 

‘A young Kentuckian started some years ago for the West in search of 
fame and fortune. -In a small town in the western part of Missouri he ap- 
plied to a setiler for work. ‘Tle Missourian was an old man, who had been 
a great fighter in his day, but since old age had begun to feed upon his 
strength he had been most gloriously whipped. Wher the Kentuckian ap- 
pe for employment he was asked if he could fight? He answered that 

e could, and could ‘ lick’ anything in Missouri. The old man hired him, 
giving him extra wages if he would do his fighting for him, as well as what 
other work he might require. 

“The second morning atter the above arrangement was made they were 
walking along the road, when they met a stout man, with whom the Mis- 
sourian had had a fight and been whipped. The old man walked up to his 
enemy, and without ceremony insulted him. Of course the man was ready 
for a fight. But the old man had no idea of being bruised again, and so 
called upon the Kentuckian to whip the fellow. This, of course, he felt 
bound to do; and, in accordance with his contract, went atit. The battle 
> ae and severe, but t! e Kentuckian came off conqueror, though sore- 











** At night, when sat down to their evening meal, the old man asked 
his friend how he liked his situation ? 

“«*« Why,’ said the Kentuckian, ‘ a bargain is a bargain, and I am the last 
man to back out from my engagement. But if you would carry yourself a 
little more circumstantially (circumspectly,) I'd got along rather better, 
for, in my opinion, there was no need of that — ty hard fight this morn- 
ing.’ ” From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Irish Cunning.—In a parish in the county of Sligo acertain man stole a 
pig from Ais own parish priest. A short time after the priest held a sta- 
tion for the purpose of hearing confessions. Among other persons the man 
_ stole the pig came to confess, when the following dialogue took 
place :— 

Man: ‘‘I stole a pig, your reverence.” 

Priest : “‘ What do you mean to do with it, you vagabond ?” 

Man: ‘I'll give it to you, your reverence.” 

Priest (in a great passion): ‘* Do you want to make me the receiver of 
stolen goods ? 

Man: “And sure, what will I do with it, your reverence ?” 

Priest : “* Give it to the right owner, sir.’’ 

Man : “I offered it to him and he would not take it, your reverence.” 
Priest : ‘* Then keep it, and my blessing with it.” 


The Cunning Old Gentleman.—This reminds me of an old country 
gentleman who came to London. He had heard a great deal of the handy 
practices of pickpockets, and thought if he could but detect one, what a 
story it would be to take to Green Goose-hall. His good lady, Mrs. Oak- 
apple, would hail him a second Munchausen; the windmill exploits of La 
Mancha’s knight, that had whilom expanded the eyes of the expanding 
Oakapples junior, would sink into insignificance before the hardihood of 
their stalwart pa, who had taken a Jive pickpocket. But no such glorious 
triumph awaited the laudable efforts of the venerable Oakapple. Out he 
sallied, and having heard that a well-known print and caricatvre shop (or, 
rather, the pathway in front of it) was the arena where many blue bird’s- 
eve fozles had been abstracted, away he went to the scene of action, his 
nerves stung to deeds of daring,,if daring might be necessary ; and feeling 
quite certaia that whatever any pickpocket might be up to, he should be 
down on the pickpocket, he left a good long corner of his handkerchief 
hanging out of his pocket, and with (as he thought) an apparent careless 
look, sauntered before the shop ready for a grabif the trap took. Now, miee, 
we know, have a predilection for toasted cheese, so have pickpockets for 
handkerchiefs, but they won’t always nibble, and it required a neater hand 
than friend Oakapple’s to bait for the latter marauders. Judze his astonish- 
ment and mortification when a knowing-looking gentlemin walked up to 
him, looked him full in the face, and, pointing to the decoy wipe, clapped 
him on the shoulder, saying, with a derisive smile, ‘‘ It won’t do, my old 
cock!” Old cock! what a term to be applied to the head of the Oakapples, 
a Justice of the Peace, and Lord of Green Goose Manor! Defeated, out- 
witted, and beat at his own weapons, hecould only look as he would have 
done; then buttoned up his decoy tight in his coat- pocket, determined that, 
as it was not taken when he wanted, it should not be taken at all, and off, 
in high dudgeon, he moved homewards ; but pickpokets, like Nickem, have 
various little ways of doing business. Our worthy friend had not proceed- 
ei many paces homeward, growling that his handkerchief had remained in 
such security, when, to alleviate his chagrin on this subject, whop came a 
hand on the crown of his hat, down goes the hat over his eyes, and while 
the decoy flew out of his pocket, away went his watch out of his fob; buat, 
horror of all horrors, what did he hear? ** It will do now old cock !” 
Stable-talk and Table-talk. 

“<4 Word in Private.’—In the town of W , in this State, while 
Eider K was preaching, on the forenoon of a sabbath, a few years since, 
a Mr. C—— arose, and asked leave to tell his experience. The Elder de- 
sired him to wait until the sermon was over, which he did. When the 
Amen was pronounced, he sprang upon his feet and began to relate his re- 
ligious experience of some twenty-odd years. The past half year having 
taking up more time than the sermon, the Elder became impatient, and 
tried in vain to stop him. The congregation were also out of patience, and 
several who knew him ventured to ask him to postpone what he had to say 
till after dinner, but to no purpose. At length Deacon True walked up to 
him, putting his hand gently upon his shoulder, whispered in his ear— 
** Brother C , | want to speak a word to you in private;” and turning 
round walked directly out of the door ; but looking back ever his shoulder 
as he crossed the threshold, Mr. C , With great simplicity, cried —*‘ Dea- 
con, it’s no use—I haven't got a cent of money—and the old colt’s dead.” It 
8, perhaps unnecessary to add that Brother C. had bought a colt of the Dea- 
con a fev months before, and that he supposed the ‘* word in private” was 
to dun him for the p»y. Though Sunday, the congregation broke up in a 
roar of laughter. Boston Messenger. 

The Providence Journal tellsan anecdote of a very good old Connecticut 
deacon, who was attaching a very feeble pair of oxen toa very large and 
heavy load of wood. 

A neighbor asked him how he expected to get so large a load to market 
with so poor a team. The good deacon said he expected to have some as- 
sistance from Divine Providence. 

“* Would it not be as well replied the neighbor, ‘ to dispense entirely 
with the oxen, and let Divine Providence draw the whole load ?” 


During Mr. Jefferson’s administration, syrup was provided in the capi- 
tol for the refreshment of the members of Congress. This was furnished 
and charged under the head of stationery. The National Intelligencer 
tells us that a member, who did not like the beverage, jocosely remarked 
that he should be very glad if the officers would provide a little whiskey for 
those who preferred it, and charge it to the account of fuel. 


A young Paris banker, who has a pretty wife of whom he is jealous, had 
just quitted his bed two mornings ago, and was going into his garden, when 
he saw the door of his wife’s bed-room gently opened, and a man come out. 
He immediately rushed upoa him, and exclaimed—* you do not merit the 
honor that I am about to confer upon you, but we must fight.” 

The stranger, was at first very much alarmed, now took courage, and re- 
plied, ‘* I am at your orders—name your hour and your weapons.” 

** Pistols,” replied the enraged husband; ‘‘ and in an hour at the pont of 
Auteuil.” 

‘* Rely on my attendance,” said the stranger, and hastily withdrew. 
The banker prepared two pistols, and wrote a few lines, dictating his last 
wishes, in the event of his falling, and then quitted the house. He had 
not gone far when he met his wife with her maid, who, astonished at his agita- 
tion, asked the cause, and was told that she had dishonored him, and that he 
was about to take vengeance on her paramour. The wife declared that she 
was innocent, and had gone out with her maid to take a bath. By degrees 
the banker became calm, and began at last to suspect that he had to do with 














ing his wife’s bed-room, found that it had been entered in his absence, and 
plundered of her jewels aad a small sum of money. The visitor was, in 
fact, one of these persons who practice what is called de vel au bon jour, 
and who had got up stairs under some pretext, and finding the lady's room 
open, had taken the advantage of the circumstance to fill his pockets. 

The Carncross and Cargill families are here, (Tuskaloosa, the capital of 
tie State of Alabama,) doing up theatricals and concerts, The ‘‘womanhood” 
of these establishments, decked in gorgeous tinsel and rouge, have run some 
of the unsophisticated, up-country members, nearly wild. .dpropos—speak- 
ing of the unsophisticated, a wag of a clerk tolda couple of Eastern mem- 
bers on the first day of the session, when it was very cold, that new mem- 
bers were not allowed to approach the fire for three days. The clerks tor- 
gt to tell them better, and there the poor fellows were shivering for three 


very intelligent and well informed, being ‘‘ bugged” in that sort of style. 

Hooper's correspondence with the Wetumpka Whig. 
A Large Fortune.—In two or three years, (1848,) a man by the name 
of Thelluson, who will then be 28 years of age, will come into possession, 
in England, of 12 millions sterling, or about 60 millions of dollars! About 
130 years ago an ancestor died, directing that his property should accumu- 
late until 1848, and then fall to the heir. Parliament attempted to set the 
will aside, but failed; they however passed an act that no such will should 
be legal thenceforward. Worcester Spy. 
There are so many errors in the above extract, relating to one of the 
most singular wills ever framed, that we have thought it worth while to 
correct them. 

Peter Thelluson, the testator; was settled at Broadsworth, in the county 
of York, in England. He died July 27, 1797, having, by will, dated April 
2d, 1796, after giving large legacies to his family, devised the residue of his 
property, consisting of lands, of the annual value ot £4,500, and a per- 
sonal property of six hundred thousand pounds, to trustees, for the purpose of 
accumulating during the lives of his hide sons, and the lives of the sur- 
vivors of them, then the estates directed to be purchased with the produce 
of the accumulating fund to be conveyed to the eldest male descendant of 
his three sons, with the benefit of survivorship. 

Peter Thelluson left three sons; Peter Isaac, George, and Charles.— 
George died without leaving male issue ; and Charles died without any 
issue. 

Peter Isaac had four sons born before the death of the testator, all of 
whom died childless, and one, William, born on the 6th of January, 1798, 
and of course within due time after the decease of Peter Thelluson. 





Singularly enough, this person, William, born within the prescribed 


a thief instead of a gay Lothario. He returned to the house, and, on enter- | 


days, on their back seats. Just think of a couple of our Whig ** boys,” | 


words of the will, is the person whose son is to inherit this vast estate — 
begat ns in 1826, and in the year 1848, his son being 21, will take 
e property. 
It will be seen that the property has been accumulating since 1797 
not for a period of 130 years o stated in the above paragraph, os 
mil sterling. Ag 


The property will, it is su » far exceed 12 

long 2g0 < eae vg 7 rth of 2 Mey William, it was calculated it 
would probably amount to thirty-two millions sterling be i 

it could be alienated. aaron 
No attempt was made by Parliament to set aside the will of Peter Thel- 
luson. It was finally established on an appeal taken in the House of Lords 
from a decision of the then Chancellor. ut it gave occasion to the pass. 
ing of the Acts 39 and 40, George 3d, chap. 98, restraining the power of 
devising property for the purpose of accumulating, to 21 years after the 
death of the testator. Albany Citizen. 
Why Farmers should take a Newspaper.—First—From policy, and a 
due regard to their own interests, As the cultivators of the soil, it is but 
right that they should reap the benefit, when from the numerous causes of 
fluctuation in the markets, the price of produce is raised above its ordinar 
value. But is this often the case? Do those who by the sweat of their 
brow, have sowed and reaped and gathered in the golden harvest, profit 
by the increased price of flour or other grains? On the contrary, is it not 
in nine cases out of ten, the fortunate speculator, who, by Watching the 
foreign markets, and by his knowledge of affairs at home, steps in before the 
farmer, and coolly pockets all the gains? The latter at home by his fire. 
side, destitute of the important information which so small a sum as one or 
two dollars might procure for him if expended on a good newspaper, sells 
his wheat at the usual price, little dreaming how much he is loosing by 
the bargain, while the wise speculator makes a snug little fortune of $10,000 
or $:5,000 ina day. Year after year has this been the case, and yet how 
few of the farmers in the wheat-growing countries have profited by their 
dear-bought experience, so as to avail themselves of the changes which so 
frequently occur. We reiterate the warning and advice, but both are re. 
garded as the voice of interest, and a newspaper is looked upon as an article 
of unnecessary expense in a farm house, by those who if they regarded 
their own pecuniary interest, would subscribe for one at once, even if 
obliged to curtail in some other quarter. 

Secondly.—A farmer should take a newspaper for the sake of his children 
If he would not have them grow up in ignorance of what is passing around 
them at home and abroad—if he would prepare them fora proper discharge 
of their duties as citizens, he owes to them to give them the benefit of this 
weekly instructor, coming into the family without bustle or pretence, and 
performing its office without failure or delay. There is a vast amount of 
general intelligence condensed in the limits of a well conducted paper. 
Much of this can be obtained in no other way ; and for the remainder, the 
student must wade through ponderous volumes, or waste his youth over the 
midnight lamp. Whatever may be thought of it by our friends in the coun- 
try, we know that taking a good newspaper is a cheap way of diffusing in- 
formation through a family circle; and we know to, that it will, as a gen- 
eral rule, put ten dollars in the pocket of the farmer, for every one it draws 
out. New York Sun. 

Honor to the Brave.—The National Intelligencer gives the following 
sketch of the services of Salvadore M. Cantano, Sailing-master U. S. Navy 
aged 70 years, a native of Palermo, in Sicily, bat for the last forty-one years 
a resident of Washington, he having died at his residence near the Navy 
Yard on Sunday last : 

_ “It is but justice to the memory of the deceased, to state that his admis- 
sion into the American Navy was the reward of services as a volunteer to 
pilot the gallant Decatur into the harbor of Tripoli, when he set fire to the 
American frigate Philadelphia, then in possession of the Corsairs. Thede- 
ceased was at the time (1804) a pilot on board the Enterprise, then under 
the command of Lieutenant (afterwards Commodore) Decatur. Lieut. De- 
catur, being aware that his pilot understood the language of the Corsairs, 
first proposed to him, and afterwardsto Commodore Preble, then command- 
ing the squadron, the daring project of entering the harbor of Tripoli by 
night, and destroying by fire the frigate Philadelphia. The deceased im} 
mediately volunteered his services, and the project being approved by Com- 
modore Preble, the gallant Decatur, with the deceased, (one Midshipman 
and twenty men being concealed in the bottom of a Xebec,) sailed for the 
Philadelphia, 

**On approaching the frigate, the Xebec was hailed, when deceased an- 
swered that he had lost his cable anchor, and requested permission to make 
fast to the frigate until morning. Having obtained leave to make fast to her 
stern, Decatur and his brave companions boarded the Philadelphia, and 
swept her decks. Out of fifty Corsairs not one escaped. The frigate was 
then set on fire, and the heroic band set sail for the American squadron, 
with only one seaman wounded. As a reward for this brave and heroic 
service, the deceased, upon the recommendation of Commodore Decatur, 
was admitted into the American Navy. 


More Poetry.—The following is a gem from some unknown Homer ;— 
It is ** werry sweet :” 
the moon shines dimbly 
behind the chimbly 
the cat is now a squalin’ 
old bose in the yard 
is tryin hard 
on them for to be fallin. 


“ The Barefoot Printer Boy.”—The Pittsburg *‘ Morning Ariel,” unde? 
this caption, gives a short history of a distinguished citizen of Pennsylva~ 
nia, as follows :— 

‘‘ Thirty years ago, said he, a barefooted boy floated down the Susque- 
hanna river, on an humble raft, and arrived at Harrisburg, Penn. Hecame 
from the North, and belonged to a large family, with all his worldly goods 
tied in a little pocket handkerchief, he sought and obtained employment in 
a printing office asan apprentice. From an apprentice to a journeyman, toa 
reporter, then editor, the barefooted printer boy worked his way against obsta- 
cles which the struggling pooronly know. The persevering follower in Frank- 
lin’s footsteps began to realize the fruits of his patient toil and privation, 
The young aspirant became Printer to the State, and by frugal management 
was soon enabled to accomplish the object nearest to his heart—the esta- 
blishment of his mother in a home above want—in the possession of every 
| comfort she could desire. His brothers next were his care, and like Napo- 
‘leon, he had a strong arm with which to aid him ; an indomitable persever- 
ance that nothing could successfully obstruct. In a few years, they too, 
with his sisters, were independent of the world, the once barefooted printer 
| boy was in possession of affluence, surrounded by a young and affectionate 
| family. 

‘* He did not stop here. He was the friend of the friendless, the patron 
of merit, the encourager of industry. He rose in honor and in office, until 
the poor barefooted boy who entered a printing office, at Harrisburg, hun- 
gry and weary, laid down his bundle on a pile of wet paper, and asked to 
become a printer's apprentice, was elected Senator in Congress! That man 
is Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania.’’ 


Value ef a Newspaper. Sir John Herschel says of all the amusements 
which ean possibly be imagined for a hard-working man, after his daily 
toils, or its intervals, there is nothing like reading an entertaining news- 
paper, It calls for no bodily exertions, of which he has had enough or too 
much, It relieves his home of its dullness and sameness, which in nine 
cases out of ten, is what drives him to the ale-house to his own ruin and 
his family’s. It transports him into a lovelier, and gayer, and more diver- 
sified and interesting scene—and while he enjoys himself there, he may 
forget the evils of the present moment, fully as much as if he was ever +0 
drunk, with the great advantage of finding himself next day with his money 

in his pocket, or at least laid out in real necessaries and comforts for him- 

self and his family, and without a headache.—Nay, it accompanies him to 

his next day’s work, and if the paper he has been reading be anything above 

the very illest and slightest, gives him something to think of besides the 

mechanical drudgery of his every day occupation—something he can enjoy 
| While absent and look torward with pleasure to return to. 


| How to Write for Newspapers.—Have something to write about. 
| Write plain—dot your i’s—cross your t’s—point your sentences—begin them 
| with capitals—Write short—to the point—stop when you are done. Write 

only one side of a leaf. Read it over, abridge and correct it, until you get 
it into the shortest space possible. Pay the postage. 


Fashions.—A New York paper, says,‘‘ A new change appears on the eve 
of taking place. Heretofore ladies have tried to rival the rainbow in the 
colors with which they adorn their lovely persons; now they appear to 
have given the rainbow the go-by, and to have taken the sky into favor— 
that + to say, variety of colors has been sent adrift, and sky-blue has taken 
its place. 


Heathen Subscribers.—A Sandwich Island paper says, that fro a whole 
year it had but one delinquent subscriber! Will some of our subscribers 
just compare there remisuess in this respect with the promptness of the 
heathen. Vermont pager: 

This fact shows that they are far behind us in their civilization, Poor 
pillows ! 














«Their souls’ proud science nevet taught the way 


To take th et without the pay.” 
6 cate hamree ed Connecticut paper. 
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PERILOUS VOYAGE OF THE STEAMBOAT EMPIRE. 


Gen. Rufus King, Editor of the Milwaukie Sentinel, who, with his lady, 
were passengers on board the Empire on a late trip up the Lakes, gives the 
following graphic description of the voyage. 

The storm, of which our friend of the Racine Advocate speaks, was a 

very severe one, and the Empire encountered its full fury; but her condi- 
tion was not quite so bad as the Advecate represents. That she was in 
some danger is not to be denied ; since no vessel, either steam or sail, could 
be out in such a gale as the one in question without running a certain de- 
gree of risk. She was admirably handled throughout the whole storm, 
and about noon on Saturday got into Grand river without the least dam- 
age. 
“This reminds us, by the way, that we have not yet fulfilled our promise, 
made some days since to give abrief account of the Empire’s last trip. The 
gale on Lake Michigaa, though perhaps the worst, was by no means the 
only one we encountered ; and it is due alike to the officers and owners of 
this noble boat, that something should be said of the manner in which she be- 
haved during a succession of storms. We sailed from Buffalo on the morn- 
ing of Nov. 2d, with the wind at northeast, blowing a pleasant breeze. 
The Empire had on a very large cargo of merchandise, and for the season, 
a full complement of passengers. After we had been out a few hours the 
breeze began to freshen, and as the sun went down both wind and sea seem- 
ed torise. By nightfall we were in the midst of a regular northeast gale, 
with a heavy sea running, and mingled snow and sleet falling fast. Mat- 
ters continued to grow worse all the evening, but as there was no help for 
it, the Empire was kept steadily on her course for Cleveland. It was cal- 
culated that we should reach there about 2 o’clock in the morning, and as 
it was known that a bar made off from the east pier, and that both wind 
and sea were making right in shore, rendering it a matter of some difficulty 
to carry the Empire square in between the piers, (only two hundred feet 
apart,) there was a good deal of anxiety among the passengers about getting 
into port. 

Soon after one o’clock, we made the Cleveland lights, and as we ranged 
up abreast the Empire was headed in shore. As we approached the har- 
bor, we could see by the light of the beacon, the huge waves rolling in ra- 
pid succession, and coming high above the piers. The space between lvok- 
ed scarcely large enough to allow the Empire to squeeze in, and as each 
successive surge would lift her and send her forward on its swell, it seem- 
ed as if no steersman’s skill could control her movements and guide her 
safely into port. But Gus Bartholomew, the second mate of the Empire, 
stood at the wheel, (and there is no better sailor on the lakes,) while the 
captain and his first mate, Bob Wagstaff, ‘‘ conned” ship from the forecas- 
tle, and after a moment or two of breathless expectation our gallant steam- 
er shot into smooth water between the piers. Even then, there being no 
person on shore, several of the deck hands had to jump on to the pier, as 
the Empire ran along to take her ropes. Yet such was the skill with which 
she was handled that not even a fender rubbed, until she was breasted to 
alongside the pier. 

The Empire lay at Cleveland some thirty hours, when, the storm abating, 
she again got under way, and had a good runinto Lake Huron. But ir 
crossing Saginaw Bay, which enjoys, as it deserves, rather a bad name, she 
met a stiff blow and a rolling sea from the southwest, and soon after getting 
under the lee of the west shore, the wind chopped round and began to blow 
heavily from the noithward. After struggling against this for some hours, 
the captain concluded to run into Presque Isle, which we reached about 
nine o’clock on Thursday morning, and where we lay until Friday dawn. 
Resuming her ‘*march upon the mountain wave,” the Empire, during Friday, 
ran up to Mackinac, and thence to the Manitous, where we arrived between 
eight and nine o’clock at night, and, after wooding, put out again. The 
wind was blowing fresh from the northwest as we got from under the lee of 

these islands, but it did not threaten seriously yet, and so the captain de- 
termined to push on. But in the course of an hour or two— 


The sky changed: and such achange! Oh night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman. 

The wind, which had been at northwest, canted to the north, and the flying 
scuds gave us a caution of what we might expect. The sea, too, began to 
get up fast, and by midnight a fearful tempest was raging. Upon leaving 
the Manitous the Empire had been headed for Milwaukie, but as the winds 
and waves rose it became necessary to keep her right before them, and she 
was soon running directly up the Lake, and about ten miles from the Mi- 
chigan shores. From midnight until daybreak, along and weary six hours, 
our steamer was ploughing these tremendous seas, now rising on a swelling 
surge, till from the bough you could see twenty feet of her keel out of wa- 
ter, and now plunging in as if she would go down head foremost. Stand- 
ing aft it seemed as if each wave, as it came rolling on and rising higher 
and higher above the level of our decks, must inevitably bury us under its 
foaming crest. Of course, there was little chance to sleep, most of the 
passengers sitting in disconsolate groups about the saloon, calculating the 
chances of reaching port. The ladies evinced a courage and composure 
that shamed some of the sterner sex; but all felt more or less anxious. 

At length the dawn came, and joyfully was it welcomed, and soon after 
sun rose, lighting up the cresting billows and disclosing the Michigan 
coast Within a few miles of us. By hugging the shore close we soon got 
into smoother water, and about noon made snug harbor in Grand river. 

We need hardly add that Captain Howe and Mr. Wagstaff ** walked the 
deck” the whole night. “Gus” stood an eight hours’ ‘‘track ” at the wheel 
without flinching, watching every movement of the vessel with lynx-eyed 
vigilance, and ‘*meeting her,” as she would lurch away upon some huge 
roller, with a quick and steady hand. There was one moment when a 
mountain wave, towering above its fellows, struck the Empire square aft, 
and as it rolled forward, lifted her stern clear from the water. Heaving the 
wheel over, as her head swung round, ‘‘ Gus” could not feel the rudder ! 
For an instant he thought that it had been carried away, and, as he express- 
ed it, ** his heart was in his mouth ;” but in the next moment the bow 
rose, the stern sunk, and, feeling her helm again, the Empire came up hand- 
somely to her course. 

But we are making a much longer story than we had intended, and must 
hurry to a conclusion. The Empire lay at Grand river from Saturday noon 
until Monday night, and then, starting out again, she made her way over to 
Milwaukie in the teeth of a head wind and heavy sea. We were not sorry, 
after eight days’ buffeting with the winds and waves of the Lakes, to get 
ashore ; but, in common with the rest of the passengers, we left the Em- 
pire with the convictiop that she is one of the staunchest seaboats that ever 
sailed, and that Captain Howe and his two mates, Messrs. Wagstaff and 
Bartholomew, are not to be beat in the way of managing a vessel. Success 
to them and their noble boat ! 
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ANECDOTES OF SUWARROW. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 


The language of Suwarrow was stamped with simplicity, and his replies 
were very laconic. He included all his tactics in three words :—‘‘Rapidity, 
quick-sightedness, and impetuous assault.” His address before battle was : 
“God is with us, forward! The Russians will conquer, hourrah’”” His 
word was inviolable, and the Russians adored their chief; the enemy fled 
before their bayonets. The hero congratulated his soldiers with tears.— 
‘‘ Hourrah! matchless heroes! victory! glory! The God of Russia is great !” 

One day he left his army with a small party of his bravest men, and soon 

after a message was brought, couched in these words :—‘ Glory to God! 
glory to you! Twitikai is taken, I am in it.” 
_ On the shores of the Rimnik, the Prince of Coburg sent to him for rein- 
forcements. He returned the letter, on the margin of which he wrote ;—* I 
am coming, Suwarrow.” <A few hours afterwards he arrived at the head of 
sixteen thousand warriors, and the vizier of the Grand Sultan was defeated 
with his army of sixty thousand. 

At the siege of Ismail, he approached that formidable fortress with giant 
steps ; it fell into his hands, and a few moments after he despatched his bul- 
pa to St. Petersburg:—** The Russian banners float on the walls of Is- 
mail !” 

Suwarrow was of such an active temperament that he ran rather than 
walked; on horseback he always galloped. “It is true,” said he, “ that 
money is necessary to carry on war, but time is still more valuable. I do 
not act by hours, but minutes.” 

On his arrival at Warsaw, they sent deputies to him with terms of capitu- 
lation. The moment he descried them, he galloped to meet them, without 
his coat, his helmet on and his sabre in hand. He flung away his bloody 
sabre, embraced hig enemies, and, with tears in his eyes, exclaimed :— 
“Peace, peace 199 

Uhe deputies, surprised and confounded, forgot their proposals, and open- 
ed the gates of their city to the conqueror. 

He announced the capitulation of Warsaw to his friends by letters, whose 
“xterlor bore the name of persons for whom they were designed ; within 
be > —— Warsaw, the date, and his signature. 
ote romnkin did not believe in the greatness of Suwarrow’s mind. Cather- 
With Sq u Vince her favorite, permitted him to be present at an interview 

is sicun arrow. Potemkin, astonished at his sagacity and the greatness of 
that mn asked him in a reproachful tone, why he had not conversed in 
speakine su ut him. He replied, “I use a different language when 

8 With sovereigns from that which I hold with you.” 














The Spirit of the Times. 
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At Prague he gave a ball, to which he invited the celebrated professor 
and author, Meissner. Seeing some of the gentlemen rather dissatisfied, 
‘* Meissner,” said he to them, ‘ he who has prayed the genius of Alcibiades, 
is a celebrated man ; and if we may credit Addison, genius belongs to the 
highest nobility.” 

A general of another nation sent him word to keep on the defensive ; he 
replied by his aid-de -camp :—* Go, tell your prince he isa young officer, 
while [ am an old warrior. The words, retreat and defensive, are not found 
in my vocabulary. I have dared to overthrow the tactics in use, and have 
created some for my own way. Adieu.” 

When he was recalled from the army, he took leave of his men with tears. 
Ascending a mountain, he said, ‘* Suwarrow is great ;” descending, ‘ Su- 
warrow is little. Adieu, children, friends, heroes! prayto God. We have 
fought with honor, we shall meet again.” 

His conversations were brief and full of meaning, frequently intermin- 
gled with a play of words. Two days before his death, some one remarked 
in his presence that Gen. Moreau passed for a cunning man.—‘*: He who has 
the reputation for cunning,” he replied, ‘‘ is not so.” 

Speaking of Melas, he said, imitating Boileau; “I have seen Melas, 
alas.” Having sent the Lieut. Gen. Bellegarde to Alexandria: ‘I shall 
sleep tranquilly,” said he, ‘ for I have a belle guard at Alexandria.” 

He could not bear prodigality in letters. In Bohemia, he was presented 
with the details of the plans they had resolved upon ; without finishing the 
reading of it, he wrote underneath: “* My instructions are, full power to 
the Commander-in-chief, and report to the Emperor himself.” 

** The bullet is foolish,” said he to h:s warriors, * but the bayonet is sen- 
sible ;” and they were ever victorious when their old General cried : “* To 
your bayonets, my children; hourrah!” He was, indeed, a father to his 
soldiers ; and, with truth could he say: “I have never made one unhappy, 
whoever he might be.” 

His constant maxim was: ‘ Haste to insure success.” The epitaph, ci- 
git Suwarrow, was written by himself. As for his titles of Count Rimnis- 
ky and Prince Italinsky, they were reserved for the inscription on the 
splendid monument which the Emperor Alexander erected to his memory 
in the Camp de Mars of the Russian Capital. 





A GHOST STORY. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES, 

* T am of an Italian family,” said my friend, “ but my father and my grand- 
father were both bora in Germany; exceedingly good people in their way, 
but by no means very wealthy. My elder brother was being educated for a 
physician, and had just finished his course of study, when my father, having 


me to Hamburg, that | might pursue my studies there, and take advantage of 
any opportunity that might occur for advancing myself in life. My stock of all 


ance during six months, which did not admit the slightest idea of luxury of 
any kind I was grateful, however, for what was given, for i knew that my 
father could afford no more, and I had no hope of another ‘ heiller’ till my half 
year wasout. I had my ordinary travelling dress, and iny mother gave me six 


manteau contained one complete biack suit, two pair of shoes, and a pair of 
silver buckles which my father took off his owa feet and bestowed them upon 
me with his benediction. 


tu give me; but my little preparations occupied a fortnight, during that time 


ney, which consisted of a straight-cut blue mantle, with a square collar. 


iou, which had gone out of vogue over all Ge:many for at least thirty years, and 
when I first put it on, I felt very proud of it, thinking that I looked like onesof 
the cavaliers in the great picture in the town hall. towever, there was not 
another mantle like it in all Germany, except in Nuremberg—sky-blue, falling 
three inches below the knee, with a square-cut collar. I will pass over my 
journey to Hamburg, till my arrival in a little common inn, in the old part of 
the town. Not having a pfennig to spare, I set out early the next morning to 
look out for a lodging, and saw several that would have suited me very well, 
but which did not suit my finances. At length, seeing the wife of a grocer 


new shirts, which she had spun with her own hands ; besides these, my port- | 








standing at the door, with a good humoured countenance, in a narrow and 
dark street, containing some large, fine houses, which had seen the splendours 
of former times, I walked up to her and asked if she could recommend a lodg- 
ing to a young man who was not overrich. After thinking for a moment, she 
pointed over the way, to a house with a decorated front, which had become as 
black as ink with age. The lower story was entirely occupied by an iron- 
warehouse ; but she said that up above on the first fioor I should find Widow 
Gentner, who let one room, and who, she believed, had no lodger at the time. 
I thanked her severa! times for her civility, and walked across the street to 
the point she indicated, [ looked y Ae the cornices and other ornaments which 
were displayed upon the facade. irty they were beyond all doubt. A pair 
of stone ladies with baskets in their hands, which had probably been once as 
white as svow, now displayed long dripping lines of black upon their garments ; 
their noses had disappeared, but the balls of the eyes were of the deepest brown, 
though above the centre appeared a white spot, which seemed to show the 
prese.ce of cataract. The fruit in the baskets, however, consisted apparently 
of black cherries, and a dingy cornucopia, which stood by the side of each, 
vomited forth swarthy fruit and flowers of a very uninviting quality. I gazed 
in surprise aid admiration, and asked myself if it ever would be my fate to 
live in so fine a mansion. Taking courage, however, I inquired at the iron- 
monger’s which was the door of Widow Gentner, and of the three which 
opened into the lower part of the house, | was directed to the second. On the 
first fluor I found a tidy little maid, who introdued me tothe presence of ker 
mistress, a quiet, dry old lady, who was seated in a room which had apparent 

ly formed part of a magnificent saloon—! say formed part, for it was evident 
that the size of the chamber had been much curtailed. On the ceiling, which 
was of the most magnificent stucco work I ever saw, appeared various groups 
of angels and cherubs in high relief, as large as life, and seated amidst clouds 
and bunches of flowers as big as feather beds. But that ceiling betrayed the 
dismemberment of the room ; for all along the sides where ran the wall behind 
the good old lady were seen angels’ legs without the heads and bodies, bas- 
kets of flowers cut in two, and cherubs with not above one half of the mem- 
bers even, which sculptors have left them. This was soon explained : the 
widow informed me that she had divided her chamber into three, of which she 
reserved one for herseif, another for her little maid, and let the third which had 
a staircase to itself opening from the street. She had done so with a good 
wall, she said, to support the plafond, so that if I wanted to see the room she had 
to let, | must go down again with her and mount the other stairs, as there was no 
door ofcommunication. 1 admired her prudence, and accompanied her at 
once to a small room, arrived at by asmali staircase with its own street door ; 
and there I found on the ceiling above my head the lost legs and wings of the 
angels on the other side, besides a very solid pair of cherubims of my own. 
It contained a little narrow bed, a table, a scanty proportion of chairs and other 
things necessary for the existence of a student ; and though an unpleasant 
feeling of solitude crept over me as I thought of inhabiting an apartinent so 
entirely cut off from all human proximity, yet as the widow's rent was small, 
I closed the bargain at once, and soon was installed in my new abode. The 
good lady was very kind and attentive, and did all she could to make me com- 
fortable, inquiring, amongst other things, what letters of introduction I had in 
Hamburg. I had but one which I considered of any value, which was ad- 
dressed, with many of those flourishes which you know are common amongst 
us, to Mr. S., a famous man in his day, both as a philosopher and literary man, 
and who was also a man of sense of the world, and what is more than all, of a 
kind and benevolent heart. I went to deliver it that very day, and met witha 
most kind and friéndly reception from a good looking old gentleman, of per- 
haps sixty three or four, who at once made me feel myself at home with him, 
treating me with that parental air which inspired both respect and confidence. 
He asked several questions about my journey, where I lodged, how | intended 
to employ my time, and last, what was the state of my finances. J] told him 
all exactly as it was, and when I rose to depart, he laid his hand on my arm 
with the most benevolent air in the world, saying, ‘ You will dine with me to- 
morrow at twelve o’clock, and I shall expect to see you at dinner three days in 
the week as long as you stay. From eight to ten at night | am always at 
home, and whenever you have nothing else to do, come in and spend those 
hours with us. I will not pretend to say I was not quite well aware that the 
piace thus granted me at his dinner table was offered from a knowledge of the 
limited state of my finances; but pride in my case was out of the > ape 
tion, and I was exceedingly grateful for the act of kindness, which save he 
a considerable sum in my housekeeping, — enabled — indulge in a few 
i uries which I could not otherwise have comma S 

eo the autumn of the year ones I pons os teh voralibe: bs alle 
passed very pleasantly. All the day I was engaged in 18 ; ; 
selock I rh either at my own chamber or at worthy Mr. 8 * and oes 
every evening was spent at his house, where he failed not Md regale -~ ei 
with a cup of fine coffee, or sometimes as a great treat, wi bs cup 0 mrs ' 
cording to your English mode. In short, I became his nightly guest, and ~ 
the evenings grew dark and sometimes foggy, 1 bought a little lantern to light 
my self through the long and lonely streets which I had to pass from his house 
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blue cloak with the square collar proved most serviceable friend, and eve 
mn hs ten o'clock I might be seen in precisely the same psy my black 
eo i. part covered by the azure mantle, andthe emall lantetn‘in my 
fore wr way homeward to my solitary abode. Mr. 8. lived in the 
ne new part of the town, where he had a handsome house, with two maid. 
corwente snd his coachman, but the latter slept at the stables. I lived, as [ 
oe ae said, in the old part of the town, wellnigh a mile distant ; thus in 
coming and going, I got exercise at night, if I did not in the day, and | mark 
it tehy ton, that I used to enjoy my walks to his house and back, and used 
iad t pr that soy —s my hours of study, in order that you 
no fantastical melancholy. OEP + om phot so apesk, Lmapiafipogs by 
“ At length, one night in the winter of 17—., after ing the evening at the 
house of Mr S., where I had taken nothing buta pgm ng 4 : ies of 
brown bread-and butter, I took leave of my friend, put on my blue mantle 
with a square collar, lighted my lantern at the house maid’s candle, and having 
safely shut the glass, set out on my walk home. [i was about a quarter past 
ten, and the night was clear and very dark ; the sky, indeed rte of stars, 
which looked peculiarly bright as I gazed up at them, ateveae the tal! houses, 
as if from the bottom of a well, and I felt a sort of exhilarating freshness in the 
air that raised my spirits rather than otherwise. I walked along to the end 
of the first street with a light step, turned into the second and was just enter- 
ing the third, when I saw a figure some thirty or forty paces before ine, stand- 
ing in a corner as if wailing for some one. Although the streets, in the good 
old days of Hamburg, were generally by that time of night quite deserted, yet 
there was nothing extraordinary in my meeting one ot two persons as | went 
home, so J took little or no notice of the figure, till! had advanced to within 
about twenty paces, when it turned itself full towar’s me, and at the same time 
the light of my lantern fell direct upon it. Guess my surprise when I saw a 
being, so exactly like myself that 1 could have imagined | was looking in @ 
glass. There were the black legs, the shoes and silver buckles, tte blue man- 
tle with a square cut collar, and the little lantern with the hancle at the back, 
held just as I held mine. I stopped suddenly, and rubbed my eyes with my 
left hand; butthe figure immediately turned round and walked away before 
me. At the same time my heart beat violently, and a sort of strange dreamy 
sensation of horror came over me, like that which takes possession of one 
sowetimes when labouring underthe nightmare. An instant’s reflection made 
me ashamed of what I felt, and saying to myself, ‘ U’ll look a little closer at 
this geutleman,’ I walked on, hurrying my pace. The figure, however, 
quickened its steps in the same proportion. I did not like to run, but 1 was 
always a quick walker, and I hastened as fast as ever { could; but it had no 





kinds were exceedingly smail when I set out; my purse contained the closely | 
estimated expenses of my journey, and the allowance made for my mainten- | stopped at a corner where a street wound round, and entered again the one 


! 
| 


My elder brother always loved me, and was kind to | 
me; and when my going was first talked of, he regretted that he had nothing | 


| 





4° my own. On these occasions, too, a6 the weather grew intensely cold, my 


effect; the figure, without the least apparent effort, kept always at the same 


given me as good an education as he could in Nuremberg, thought fit to send | distance, and every moment I felt a sort of superstitious dread which had taken 


possession of me increasing, and struggling against the efforts of resolution, 
Resolution conquered, however, and determimed to see who this was that 
was so like me, without showing him teo plainly that I was chasing him, I 


that { was pursuing at some distance, and then taking to my heels, I ren as 
hard as 1 could to get before my friend inthe mantle. When i entered the 
other street again, though I must have gained two or three minutes at least, 
instead of see ng the figure coming from ihe side where | had left it, there it 
was, walking on deliberately in the direction I usually followed towards my 
own house. We were now within three streets of Widow Gentners and 
though they were all of them narrow enough, 1 generally took those which 
were most open. ‘There was a lane, however, to the left, which passing by 
the grocer’s i have mentioned, cut off at least a quarter of the way, and as 

was now overpowered by feelings, { cannot describe, I resolved to take the 


good luck befriended him and me, and he treated and killed his first patient. | shortest path, and run as hard as I could, in order to get home and shut myself 
Ihus he obtained the means of making me a sumptuous present for my jour- | in before the figure in the blue mantle reached the spot. O#f 1 set then down 
Ct Let | the narrow lane like lightnirg, but when I came to the grocer’s corner, my 
me dwell upon the mantle, for it is important. It was in the Nuremberg fash-; horror was complete on beholding the same fiure walking along past the closed 


windows of the iron shop, and I stopped with my heart beating as if it would 
have burst through my ribs. With eyes almost starting from my head, and the 
light of the lantern turned full upon it, I gazed at its proceedings, when be- 
hold, it walked quietly up to my door, stopped, turned round towards the house, 
put the right hand in its pocket, and seemed feeling for my key. The key 
was produced, and stooping down, just as I should have done, after a little 
searching for the keyhole, the door was opened, the figure went in, and in- 
stantly the door closed again. 

“If you had given me the empire of a world, I could not have made up my 
mind to go in after it, and setting off more like a madman than anything else, 
I returned to the house of Mr. S., with the intention of telling him what had 
occurred. The bell was answered quickly enough by the house maid, who 
gazed at my wild and scared appearance with some surprise. She told me, 
however, that the old gentleman had gone to bed, and that she could not think 
of waking him on any account; and resolved not to go home, and not liking 
to walk the streets of Hamburg all night, I persuaded her with some difficulty 
to let me sit inthe saloon till 1 could speak with Mr. S. in the epi | [ 
will not detain you by describing how I passed the night: but when my friend 
came down the next day, | related to him all that had occurred, with many 
excuses for the liberty | had taken. He listened gravely, and his first ques- 
tion naturally was, if { were quite sure I had gone straight home@erd, without 
entering any of those places where strong drinks were sold. I assured him 
most solemnly that the only thing that had entered my lips that night was the 
cup of coffee which | had taken at his house. 

*** The maid can tell you,’ I said, ‘that I had not been absent more than 
three quarters of an hour when I returned.’ 

““« Well, my young friend,’ he replied, ‘I believe you fully; very strange 
things occasionally happen to us in life, and this seems one. However, we 
will have some breakfast, and then go and enquire into it.’ 

** After breakfast we set out and walked to my Louse, [ pointing out by the 
way, all the different spots connected with my tale. When we reached the 
gloomy old mansion, with its decorated front, I was going direct to my own 
door, but Mr. S. said, ‘ Stay, we will first talk to your landlady for a minute. 
And we accordingly walked up to the rooms of Widow Gentner by the other’ 
door and the other staircase. The widuw was very proud of the visit of, so 
distinguished a person in the town as Mr. S., and anewered his questions with 
due respect. The first was a very common one in that part of Germany, 
namely, whether she had slept well that night. She assured him she Had, 
perfectly well ; and he then proceeded with a somewhat impressive air, to en- 
quire if nothing had occurred to disturb her. She then suddenly seemed to 
recollect herself, and answered, *‘ Now you mention it, I recollect I was awoke 
about eleven o'clock, I think, by a noise on the other side of the wall; but 
thinking that Mr. Z. had throwr over his table, or something of that kind, I 
turned on the other side, and went to sleep again.’ 

“ No further information being to be obtained, we descended to the street, 
and taking out my keys, I opened the door, and we went in. My heart beat a 
little as we mouuted the stairs, but resolving not to show any want of courage 
I boldly unlocked the room door and threw it open. The sight that presented 
itself made me pause on the threshold, for there on my bed, where | should 
have been lying at the very moment of its fall, was the whole ceiling of that 
part of the room, angels’ legs, ard cherubims’ wings, flower baskets, and every 
thing, and so great was the weight and the force with which it had come down, 
that it had broken the solid bedstead underneath it. As 1 do not suppose my 
head is formed of much more sirong materials, it is probable that it would 
have been cracked as well as the bed, aud I hearily thank God for my 
preservation. All my good old friend ventured to say, however, was,‘ A 
most fortunate escape! Had you slept here last night, you would have been 
killed to a certainty.’ Though a doctor of philosophy, he did not risk any 
speculations upon the strange apparition which I had beheld the night before ; 
but invited me to take up my abode in his house till my room could be put in 
order, never afterwards mentioning the appearance of .ay double : and I have 
only to add that from that time to this, now between fifiy and sixty years, [ 
have never seen myself again except in a looking glass. 


An American Artist Abroad —Wm. R. Lockwood, of Richmond, Va., 
left that city some two years since for Europe, to study his art of painting 
in the admirable schools of the continent. He first went to Munich, where 
the art is fostered at great expense by the Government, and liberally pa- 
tronized by the royal family. There isan academy with professors of the 
various departments of the art, and one of the most extensive galleries of 
paintings in the world. There every opportunity is afforded to the student, 
and there Mr. L. went to improve himself. He has risen rapidly to dis- 
tinction: his abilities have gained for him extraordinary attentions in the 
distinguished circles of Munich. On the 22d of August, the artists of the 
place waited on him ina body, and complimented him on his successful 
efforts, and on the superior talents which he evinced in the coloring and 
shading of his pictures, and inthe simplicity and elevation of character 
which he gives to his designs. ‘The meeting is said to have been of a most 
interesting description. On the following day Mr. L. was honored with a 
visit from their Majesties, the King and Queen of Bavaria, and the King 
of Prussia, then in Munich. Much attention was also paid him by the 
Pope’s nuncio, who promised him an introductory letter to the Pope, and a 
favorable reception in Rome—advantages to him, asa painter, which artists 
alone can properly appreciate. Such distinguished honors to American ar- 
tists, are, indeed, rare. With such evidence of his advancement, and such 
precious facilities, we have every reason to anticipate for young Lockwood 
a brilliant career in his profession—a destiny which, we are sure, all who 


know him wish he may enjoy. 
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‘AMERICAN TURF REGISTER 


Racing and Trotting Calendar for 1845. 


NEW SERIES. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


yHE Times Will issue, in One 





Early in February next, the Publisher of the Sririr oF 
Volume complete, an AMERICAN TURF REGISTER for 1845, containing reports of 
ALL THE RACING AND TROTTING which came off in the United States and Ca- 
nada during the past year. The volume will also contain an Alshaheros? List aAvte 
ning Race Horses in 1845, at ali distances. The Winning Trotting Horses also will be 
given, and such Pedigrees and Lists of Blood Stock in detail, as have appeared during 


the past year in the “ Spirit of the Times.” 


The new series, or continuation of the : 
Trotting Calendar” will be published in a style uniform with the preceding fifteen vo 
lumes of that work. It will be printed with new type, on fine paper. 
ed in covers will be mailed to subscribers in any section of the country 


“ American Turf Register and Racing and 


Copies stitch 
upon the payment of One Dollar. 

ig No order will be attended to, unless the amount of subscription be forwarded 
(post paid) to JOHN RICHARDS, 


Publisher of the “ Spirit of the Times” and “ Turf Register.” 
New York, January, 1846. 


RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Avevusta, Ga. .... Hampton Course, Jockey Club Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Feb. 
Baron Rover. La. . Fall Meeting in the course of the season. 

Cuarceston, 8. C.. Washington Course, Annual J.C. Meeting, Wednesday, 18th Feb. 
Jacxson, Miss..... Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Monday, 24th Jan. 

Nasnvise, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting. 34 Wednesday, 20th May. 
New Oxrveans, La. Eclipse Course, La. Association, 5. M., lst Tuesday, 7th April. 
Pinevit_e, 8 C.... Jockey Club Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 27th Jan. 





re we .s ne lala ad . . ° jet , 
On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

Onus.—This fine horse, which was imported some time since by CHas. 

Oaxxey, Esq., of Illinois, is offered for sale for $1,000, Onus is by Camel, 


(the sire of Touchstone, etc.,) and is the only son of that celebrated horse 
in this country, we believe. Onus is very fashionably bred, being out of 





The Etching, (owned by Mr. Tattersall,) by Rubens, her dam Lamas by | 


Gohanna, out of sister to Chester by Sir Peter. He was bred in 1834; he 
is sixteen hands high, and in symmetry and shape closely resembles Touch- 
stone. His stock in the West is said to be remarkably fine. Breeders can 
address Mr. Oakley for the ensuing month at Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
subsequently to Tremont, Illinois. 





Trotting Club at Augusta, Ga.—We learn from one of the officers that 
the Club is getting on famously. Several fast things are in training, and 
great sport is expected at the ensuing meeting, which commences on the La 
Fayette Course on the 27th instant, Tuesday next, 





Nashville Race Course.—We noticed, weeks since, the change that has 
lately taken place in the proprietorship of this course, but quote from the 
Nashville “Union,” the following paragraph in relation to stakes for the 


ensuing season :— 

Tuomas Atperson, Esq., has succeeded the Messrs. Carrer in the 
proprietorship of the Nashville track, and is now busily preparing for the 
Spring meeting, at which there is every reason to expect a splendid show 
of fine stock. Gentlemen wishing to make up stakes for the fall campaign, 
either East or South, will have it in their power to make good selections 
at the Spring meeting, as much fine young stock will appear in the stakes. 
Besides, it is well known that there are as many well-bred young ones in 
this vicinity as can be found in any part of the United States. There are 
several stakes now open, as the reader may see in another column, calcu- 
lated from the variety of distance and entries to suit all parties. From the 
number of stakes in preparation, and the indefatigable attention of the pro- 
prietor, there is every assurance that the stakes will all be filled, and gen- 
tlemen having young ones to try, will do well to address the proprietor 
immediately. We know that it would afford the accommodating proprie- 
tor the greatest pleasure to see not only his old friends, but all who may 
feel an interest in the Turf and blood horse. 

The Spring Meeting is to commence on the 3d Wednesday, 20th May. 


See the programme in another column. 


A Capital Bowling Alley.—The “ Delta” states that they have erected 
a ten-pin alley on the ice at St. Louis ; we presume it means that they have 
cleared the ice itself of snow, and ro!l on it, for we do not see quite so clear 
as mud how they could lay down a better alley. The ‘* Delta” people are 
** waiting with all anxiety to hear the returns of the game ; for if there be 
any place in which a man would be likely to make an “ eleven strike,” it 
would be upon the ice, especially if he had taken the usual precaution 
against the cold.” 


> The “ Picayune” quotes the following incident which occurred in a 
*Coon hunt in Maryland, aad accompanies it with a capital joke: 


A party of gentlemen left Cecil, Md.,a few days ago, accompanied by 
dogs, for the purpose of having araccoon hunt. After some beating about, 
a raccoon was “ tree’d,” and it was then found necessary for one of the party 
to ascend the tree and dislodge the animal. Accordingly one of them vol- 
unteered, and bidding his companions to be careful and have the dogs well 
clustered about the tree, so that the coon could not escape when he shook 
it from the limb, he climbed up, and reaching out upon a branch, it gave 
way and precipitated him to the ground very suddenly. The well trained 
dogs, fancying that their part of the work was then to be done, immediate- 
ly set upon the poor wight, and before his friends could rescue him, his 
clothes hung around him in more unseemly tatters than ever disgraced a 
beggar. Of course there was no more raccoon hunting thatday ©x. paper. 


Upon this the ** Picayune” tells a story of a ‘* hopticle deludin” which 


rayther takes the rag off any fire hunting scrape we have heard :— 

This mistake was not as preposterous, nor so fatal either, as a num ber 
that have been committed lately by the dog’s betters. Several persons have 
recently been killed by hunters, who mistook them for deer, bear or other 
game, and in one instance a gentleman was killed dead in a thicket by a 
person who shot at him for aturkey. An acquaintance of ours, too, upon 
a fire hunt, shot at the mail coach twice before discovering that the lamps 
on each side of the driver’s seat were not the eyes of some denizen of the 
forest he had “* shined.” 





—_——- 


Jackson at ew Orleans.—The ‘* Daily Delta” of the 7th instant, thus 


speculates on the great match against Time, for $2,000, which was to come 
off there over the Eclipse Course, on the 18th. The Deer has been backed 


torun Eleven Miles in one hour! 

Foot-race on the Carrollton Course.—We understand that *‘ Jackson, 
the American Deer,” is under extremely severe training for his approaching 
Herculean task of rpaning eleven milesinan hour. Each mile will have to 
be done ir §:25.. “ 
twice: de = Tetkhon, wheu he ran Sheppard in England, and by the 
celebrated Abram Wood, who shortly died from the effects of it. The great- 
est distance ever done in America was by Gildersleeve, who performed 104 
miles and 70 rods in an hour, in New York, defeating Barlow, Greenhalgh 
and Steeprock, This being the only sporting affair on the tapis here at 
present on the turf, does excite great interest, and a number of bets are of- 
ered, (many taken)—time being the favorite at about two to one. Jackson 
staes that he will give any man a quarter of a mile in eleven, for one thou- 
sand dollars, or he will give haifa mile in twenty for the same amount; 
which match if made, to come off within two or three weeks of the above 
one, 


he performance has never been accomplished but | of ald persons except the riders, trainers and their necessary attendants. 
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“Ghee eo in ps 
we a one” since the planters of 


_ | Virginia were wontto run quarter races for so many hogsheads of Tobacco. 


It appears that during the recent races at Franklin, La., (in the Attakapas 
Parish,) Mr. Joun F. Mrunuer and W. H. Parrorr made a match between 
their respective stables, to rua a colt from each next Spring for a Hundred 
head of Cattle! — 

Fox Hunting in North Carolina.—A gentleman writes us from Fayette- 
ville to the following effect:—‘* We have in prospective a ‘ match fox 
chase,’ to be contended for by the ‘ Cumberland,’ the ‘Chatham’ and the 
‘Wilmington’ Packs. If it.comes off you shall have a report. It will be 
a hard chase.”’ 

The same gentleman adds— 

** You can tell the ‘man’ that answered Mr. Cuas. Lowe xt, ot Ells- 
worth, the several interrogatories submitted, that I have a hat which he 
can take! A short perusal of Mr. Lowell’s phiz, at the reception of the 
answers, ‘ were worth ten years’ of the study of Lavater. 

** Return of the Cumberland Pack— 


Chases seeeereer eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Killed ee eeeetee eee eeeeeeereer eee eeeeeeeeeeeneeeeese 18 


ON as Fhe oie Ft k OE Mal edie bes ccilé 4—22 


** Yours in haste, —— 
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The following “tell” on Squire S , of Buffalo, we cut from a com- 
munication in the ** National Pilot.” The hero of the story is the Mentor 
to the fishing and shooting necphytes of that ilk, being ‘* most proper au- 
thority ” in every thing relating to thecoming of the bass, the best locality 
for snipe and cock shooting, and for the finding of crawfish. This informa- 
tion he very willingly imparts to his young friends, demanding in teturn for 
his guo simply a guid, for his pupils must furnish tobacco or the fish will 
not bite. Many are the good stories told of the Squire, and many good ones 
can he tell in return, of his brethren of the gun and angle. Could poor 
Hawes have lived to try the Western waters, his Grand I[sland-ana would 
have been as interesting as those of the Fire Islands—for, though wanting 
| its Ned Locus and its Oliver Paul, the Niagara has its W——, its C——n, 
lits B tT, its B——+t, and, with all due reverence and humility, its M——r 
and its H s. But to the story. 

Owing tothe want of a proper historian, much of our early history is in 
doubt, and we are obliged to rely greatly upon the traditions of the early 
inhabitants. To avoid this uncertainity in future, the ‘* Pedunk Association 
for mutual improvement” have resolved ‘** that Reason Pennington, Esq., 
be empowered to make researches into the history of our settlement, and 
wrife out the same, together with what may be interesting in passing events, 
and send the whole at such times as he may see fit, to the Buffalo Pilot.” 
This, sir, would have been much sooner attended to, but for some unsettled 
business of my own. By the way, speaking of unsettled business, reminds 
| me of an anecdote of Podunk. Squire S and Charley T , one of our 
| wildest boys, were hunting ducks on the Pigeon; the squire in a boat, and 
| Charley onshore. The squire had shot a duck, which fell upon what was 
apparently some dry flags, and pushed his boat towards them for the purpose 
of securing it. In doing this he was obliged to step on the flags, but unfor- 
tunately they gave way ; the bottom was solid, but when his feet touched it 
his head was two feet under water ; at length he found a standing place, and 
by exertion could keep his upper lip above water. In this position he 
hailed Charley for help, which it was impossible to give. Half strangled, 
spluttering, choked, he cried out—“ Charley, if it wasn’t for some unsettled 
business I have, I’m d—d if I’d try to get out of this.” Yours truly, R. P. 




















We would call the attention to the advertisement, to be found ia another 
column, of a fast racking horse, which will be offered for sale on liberal terms. 





Deer Hunt in Savannah.—On Friday, the 27th ult., a Deer Hunt took 
place in Savannah, which is thus described in the ‘‘ Georgian :’—‘* The 
deer no sooner found himself at liberty than he gave the audience Fren ch 
leave by jumping the fence. About thirty horsemea, with dogs, were soon 
in “7 pursuit, and they had it for about eight miles, before he was cap- 
tured.’’ 


JOCKEY CLUB RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of Wa. J. Minor, Esq., of Natchez, for 
a copy of the ‘Constitution of the Adams County (Mississippi) Jockey 
Club, adopted July, 1845.” Some articles of the Constitution, as well as 
the Rules—especially those in relation to liabilities, improper entries, ex- 
clusions, and improper language—we quote below, as subjects worthy of 
the grave consideration of other Clubs. 

Secretary andhis duties.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to at- 
tend the meetings of the Club, andto keep a bound book in which he shall 
record the proceedings of the Club; also the entries of horses made at the 
races of the Club, the time of each heat, and the state of the course; and to 
report the races for publication, to some paper in Natchez, and to the Spirit 
of the Times, New York. He shall record the colors gentlemen may select 
for their jockeys to ride in, whenever they furnish him with a description 
of the same in writing. He shall act as Treasurer. 

Starting Judges and their duties.—It shall be the duty of the starting 
Judges to take possession of their stand, each day, half an hour before the 
race is to commence, and to give the prescribed signals for calling, saddling, 
and starting the horses. They shall, before the race begins, instruct the 
riders as to the distance they are to ride, what they may do and what they 
may not do, and the penalty attached to improper conduct. They shall 
draw for the track, and assign to each horse his place at the start and ter- 
mination of each heat. They shall admit no one into their stand, while a race 
is being run, save the President of the Club and the timers of the race, nor 
after the termination of a heat; until they have agreed (if possible) and ex- 
pressed an opinion as to the result of the heat. Whenever they are inform- 
ed that a person has entered or caused a horse to be entered or named in a 
race, in contravention of the rules of the Club, or that a horse has been en- 
tered or named in a race in violation of any rule of the Club, they shall im- 
mediately make an examination of the evidence that may be produced, on 
both sides, so as to enable them to come to a correct decision in the case,— 
Where there is a doubt about the age of a horse, they may call in the as- 
sistance of persons, in whose knowledge and honesty they have confidence, 
to aid them in deciding the question. When aclear case of disqualifica- 
tion is made out, they shall not allow the horse to start; but, if they have 
doubts, they may allow the horse to run, and if he prove a winner, they 
shall retain the money and give the parties sixty days to procure testimony 
touching the case. If the disqualification is made out, they shall pay the 
money to the horse that was placed second in the race; if it is not made 
out, they shall pay the money to the horse that was best placed. * * * * 
They shall receive evidence of foul riding, poling and other violations of 
the rules, while a race is being run, from the Distance and Patrol Judges 
and Stewards only. They shail not take the testimony of spectators. They 
shall see that the time allowed for rest between heats is not exceeded. 
And they shall endeavor to prevent and detect all violations of the rules of 
the Club. 

Stewards.—It shall be the duty of the Stewards to see that the Track be 
in good order and to cause the proprietor or proprietors to rail in as much 
of the Course as they may think necessary, or as the Club may direct. They 
shall keep the Track clear of all intruders at all races run under the cog- 
nizance of the Club. They shall weigh the riders before and after each 
heat and see that each horse takes up and brings out in each heat his pro- 
per weight. That the distance flag is placed at thesproper distance from 
ihe winning post; that the distance Judges are at their post. They shall 
' select four patrol Judges.and assign them their positions around the Course. 








|* * * They shall not open the entries, except in the presence of at least 
'two members of the Club, They shall not receive an entry after £ o'clock, 
| whether those previously received have been opened or not. When they 
'deem it necessary, they may employ assistants at $1 00 a day; when on} 
| duty the assistants and the Stewards shall wear a blue scarf They shall 
allow no one to enter the quarter stretch without the proper badge of ad- 
mittance, and after the signal is made to saddle, they shall clear the Track 


They shall use their best exertions to prevent all infraciions of the rules of 
the Club. * * * ean 

Timers.—The Timers shall time each mile in each heat of every race and 
report the same, in writing, to the Secretary of the Club. wrt 

New Members —New members can only be admitted upon nomination, 
there being no less than seven members present ; two black balls will ex- 
clude the person nominated. : 

Double Entrance.—No horse shall be entered by paying double entrance 
money, unless there be but one entry regularly made. 

Death of a Party or Horse.—It the person who enters a horse for a 








Improper Entries.—If it be proved that a horse entered f ' 
in a stake or match under the sunteal of the Club, be vaaaieene vs iad 
se. a any other particular, or that the person who en i," 
contae ‘him to-be-entered-or a purse..or..in.astake or mate),” 
bat quali to make the entry or nomination, he shall not be permii. 
ed to start, andthe entrance money, or forfeit, as the case shall be shall “ 
awarded to the party in the race who may be entitled to the same : and if 
rey t's rast meters the get is discovered, he shall be adjudged distan by 
e proved that t i id it i cen. 
Rade pra pb hy: tekay committed the error did it intention. 


Bets, Matches, Stakes, and Entries, when void —All 
nominations in stakes and entries for purses, are made void br tic natches, 
a party ora horse named, unless they be play or pay, and then amet 
only be annulled by the death of aparty. But, all bets on the fie 
unless all the horses advertised to start, run: and all bets 


after a heat has been run, are void, unless all the horses run 
rignt to start. 


Appeal to the Club.—When two of the three persons selected to jude 
a race cannot agree, the decision of the race shall, if either party Ju se 
it, be submitted to the Club, whose award shall be final, provided tw one 
of the members entitled to vote be present ; no member to h “ wo-thirds 


they can 
ld are void, 
on the field 
that have a 


one vote, and no member who owed the Club at the time the ya Pes to 
to be allowed to vote at all; nor shall persons, who have bec “ “es a oe 
after the race was run, about which the appeal is taken, be allowe - se 
If the difficulty arise in the match or sweeps.ake race, the um ioe on 
Jockey Club race, the President shall hold the money until ad wr oe pie 
be had. —. Peper elv ee 
Liabilities for Engagements.—No person who owes a racing envage.- 
rage 


ment here or elsewhere, if objected to by one otf the parties to 
shall be permitted to run a horse ina stake or for a purse, 
owned in whole or in part, or in the running of which such a Ppersoe is j 

any way interested, if objected to by one of the parties to the race Ny L- 
lowed to start in a stake or for a purse: Nor shall a horse 04 which aie 

ing engagement is due here or elsewhere, no matter by who contr. tee 
allowed to start, if objected to by one of the parties to the race. eras 


the race, 
nor shall a horse 


2 . ! i la Stak 2 
or for a purse. If the evidence produced before the Judzes is not ¢ beer 
rd , o _ ~ ‘ y _” 
sive as tothe existence of the engagement, they may allow the horse + 
< ~ rse 0 


start; and if he prove a winner, they shall retain the winnings and allow 
the parties sixty days to procure proof; and if, at the end of that time they 
are satisfied that the horse was not qualified to start, or that the person nt 
named or entered him was not qualified to do so, they shall pay the win. 
nings to the second horse in the race. When a horse is not allowed ie st rt. 
his entrance money or forfeit shall go with the winnings of the day ; ind 
in case the forfeit 1s not put up, it will be considered as an unpaid racing 
engagement, for which both the party and the horse will be held li ble 
All bets on horses objected to, whether P. P. or not, shall be drawn at the 


m3 : he 
request of either of the bettors, made before the race commences, 


Exclusions.—No person, who has been expelled from a Club, or ruled 
off any Course in the Union, will be permitted to enter a horse on a purse 
or ina stake, nor shall he be permitted to turn, ride or attend in any one. 
city whatever, a horse over this Course in any race under the control of the 
Club. _ 

Improper Language.—If an owner, trainer, rider, turner or altendant of 
a horse, use improper language to the Judges or Stewards on the Course 
the person so offending shall never be permitted toenter, name, train, ride, 
turn or attend a horse over this Course again, in any race under tlie contro) 
of the Club, ; , 


Drawing and Selling.—No person shal! be permitted, after a race has 
commenced, to draw or sell a horse without the permission of the Judges, 
on pain of being expelled from the Club, and ruled off the Course, ~~ 


Riders and Colors.—A rider will not be permitted to ride except in the 
colors of his employer. The gentleman who first has his colors recorded 
by the Secretary, will be entitled to them, and the jockey of no other per- 
son shall be permitted to use them. . 

Members and their Familics —Members, the Ladies of th eir famili. g, 
and the males not 21 years of age, may pass the gates free. 


Betting.—All bets are understood to gu as the purse goes, unless there 
be an agreement to the contrary between the parties. For the best of the 
purse, the horse that wins a heat wil! in all cases be better than one that 
does not, provided, he be not distanced in the race ; if he be, then the horse 
that saves his distance will be considered best. If a race be won without 
the heats being broken, the beaten horses shall be ranked according to their 
placing in the last heat. - But, if the heats be broken, of the beaten horses 
that have not won a heat, the one that beats the others twice out of three 
heats, or thrice out of five heats, as the case may be, shall be considered 
best. In a race of broken heats, of the beaien horses that have each 
won a heat, the one that is best placed at the end of the race will be con. 
sidered best, unless it be ina race for the three best in five heats, and then 
the horse that wins two heats will be considered better than one that wins 
only one heat, though he be not so well placed in the last heat of the race. 
But in this race, as in a race for the two best of three heats, of the beaten 
horses that have won an equal number of heats, the one best placed in the 
last heat of the race will be considered best. 

EXAMPLES: 


Two best of three heats— | Three best of five heats— 


A 5. 1 5. 1—wins A 6. 6. 5. 1. 1. 1—wins 
B 1. 4. 2. 2—is 2d B 1. 1. 6. 6. 6. 6—is 2d 
C 6. 6. 1, 3—is 3d C 2. 2. 1. 5. 5. 2—is 3d 
D 2. 2. 6. r.o.—is 4th D 3. 3. 2. 4. 4. r.o.—is 4th 
E 3. 5. 3. r.o.—is Sth E 4. 4. 3. 3. 3. r.o.—is 5th 
F 4 3. 4. r.o.—is 6th F 5. 5. 4. 2. 2. r.o.—is 6th 





Betting witheut reference to the Purse.—When horses ure backed against 
each other without reference to the purse, or for the best of the heats, as it 
is termed, one horse must beat another twice out of three times in a race 
for the two best of three heats, or three times out of five ina race for the 
three best in five heats, before he can be called a winner ; and the winning 
of a heat is of no more advantage than if he merely beat the horse named 
against him. 

Exampie—A 3. 1 1. wins the purse ; 
B 1. 3. 3. is 2d for the purse ; 
C 2. 2. 2. is 3d for the purse: 


But Band C are backed against each other without reference to the purse 
—C wins having beaten B twice out of three heats. If A had won the race 
at two heats, and B placed 2d and 3d, and C 3d and 2d, they would have 
been equal. Ifa better be absent, or refuses on the day of the race to make 
stakes, the other party may go before the Judges of the race to declare the 
bet off, unless some one will stake for the absentee, which will confirm the 
bet. No one shall receive money on a bet which he has had no chance to 
lose; and if it can be proven that, the person betting on a certai ity to win was 
aware of the fact when the bet was made, he shall forfeit, to the other party 
to the bet, all the money staked. Ifa horse be backed to win a race at two 
heats, (commonly called two straight heats,) he loses if there be mure than 
two heats run. 

Timing Trials.—If any one time a private trial be caught in the act of 
timing, or cause a trial to be timed, he shall be ruled off tbe Course, upon 
satisfactory evidence being produced before a quorum of the Club. Anc¢ 
no horse owned, trained, rode or ruled by a person so ruled off, shall be a!- 
lowed to start in any race under the control of the Club. 








Anat Sacacity.~—We find in Galignani'’s Messenger the following sin- 
gular story of animal sagacity and attachment :-—A short time ago, an aged 
inhabitant of the commune of Saint Agnes, in the beautiful valley of Gresivau- 
dan, shut in by the snow topped Alps, went out at an early hour of the 
morning to gather some wild fruits, and at the same time led his goat and her 
kid to pasture. Seeing a large stone detach itself from a rock above his head, 
and come rolling dowa upon him, he,to avoid being crushed by it, stepped 
back ; but, happening to put his foot on a sandy hollow spot, he lost his ba!- 
ance, and fell over a precipice to the depth of 200 feet. Altnouga severely 
cut and bruised, unable to raise himself up, or even to move, he remained ti 
whole day under the torments of pain and hunger, aggravated by the swarms 
of insects which came toattack his wounds. As the night came on, ti 











purse, or the horse entered, dies, the entrance money will be refunded, 


sufferer was surprised by seing his goat come down tlie steep, au 
on her reaching him, voluntarily offer her dugs to his parched lips 
iu this manner the affectionate animal supported her master for four success!' 
days, repeatedly bleating with ail her force. By this exertion of her instin¢ 
one might almost say of her reason, the animal at length attracted the noti 
of a goat-herd, who, with great intrepidity, got down the dangerous desce! 
and reached the old man thus miraculously preserved. It was, however, 00 
for a short time ; for, being brought home by the collected exertions of me'y 
of his fellow villagers, he expired on the following day in the arms of ihe cure 
of the parish, who eagerly purchased the faithful goat which aad p:eserved het 
master so long. ; 

About Hogs.—The Watertown Journal states that Warren Spaulding, ° 
the town of Henderson, Jefferson county, slaughtered six pigsten¢ '* 
less than eight months old, weighing in the aggregate 1932 pounds, an 4'- 
erage of 322 pounds each. i 

R. Bacon, ef Watertown, killed on the 5t ult., a hog of his own fatten!’ 
(less than nine months old,) weighing when dressed 340 lbs. 
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Jan. 21. 


COLUMBIA (S.C.) RACES. 

Tuesday, the 13th inst., was a bright day, in more ways than weatherly, 
for the sports of the Turf. The array of steeds was gallant in the extreme, 
the suh shone out uporl their praeey Boats, and they gatheréd their “ many 
twinkling feet” for the swift course. The great event of the meeting, the 
Colt Stake, in which the blood and fame of the horse flesh of the country 
had promised representatives, was the first on docket. Hon. Wm. M. My- 
ers’ Childe Harold was the favorite, and though Fairfield had a gallant son 
of the invincible Wagner, eager to challenge the laurels of the heated 
course with him, stillthe son of Sovereign, who boasted Wagner’s own 
dam, walked 

‘In self-adorning pride securely mailed.” 

Four more beautiful things never essayed to make their maiden heats 
upon a race field. They came up appareatly in fine order, and without 
entering into an elaborate account of the contest we will will give a reca- 
pitulation of the heats. 

TUESDAY, Jan. 13, 1546—Sweepstakes for 8 y:. olds, colts 90Ib., fillies Silbs. Eight 


subs. at $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. ; 
lon. W. M. Myer’s b. c. Childe Harold, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Maria West, 


Wagner’s and Famny’s dam by Marion. ..........0+s0++e2208 ose ote 
O'Hanlon and Young's ch. c. by Wagner, out of Flora by Roanoke.......... 2 2 
capt. G. Edmonson’s b. c. by Gano, out of Jane Reide.. . .. 1... eee eee eee eee 3 8 
Col. J. C. Singleton’s b. f. by Imp. Monarch, out of Kitty Heth. ........-.008 4 4 
rk. Johnson’s b. c. by Imp, Cetus, out of Imp. My Lady by Comus......+..2..6 pa ft. 

I. R. Singleton’s b. c. by Bertrand, Jr., out of SEE SEORER, sonsnescccans cvs BOM 


4, Bell’s b. f. by Gano, out of Sally Mcgrath. . 2.2... e- cece ers ecceeene rs PAft. 
Capt. D. Rewe’s ch. f. by Billy Harris, out of Lady Morgan. ........+ee-e20+- Past. 
Time, 3:435—3:52}. 

The first heat was gallantly contested with the Sovereign Colt by the son 
of Wagner, the former winuing by a length. The second heat was won by 
9 neck only. The Sovereign Colt so appropriately named ‘ Childe 
Harold,” is the first of the get of this fine stallion which has made a show- 
ing on the Turf, and he has maintained not only the reputation of his dam, 
but has won for his sire a high standard amongst breeders—by travelling 
juite fast enough to suit even rail-road speed. He was most miserably 
] eke ed. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Hamilton Plate, value $400, for sll ages, 3 yrs. 901bs—4, 102 
», 112—6, 120—7 and up, 126 lbs., etc., allowing 3ibs. to mares and deldings. Two 
mile heats. 
W. A. Stewart’s c. h. Stanley Eclipse, by Busiris, dam by Joh. Stanley,6yrs 3 
R. Singleton’s br. r Champion, by ‘'arquin, out of Imp. Mania, 5 yrs......-. 4 § 
G. Edmondson’s (T. J. Watson’s) ch. m. Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by 
Galntin, OBO. 6.685 k GE BEING e's OF bo NG FG Se 14 
Gamble and O‘Hanlon’s c. m. Julie Davie, by Rowton, dam by Kosiuska, aged. 5 
\. Green’s b m. .Andrewanna, by Andrew, dam by Gohanna,6 yrs......-.. 1 
Time, 4:05—3:55—3:50. 

Julie Davie won the first heat as easy as eating gumbe soup, with old 
\fary Elizabeth dancing attendance to her flying footsteps. In the second 
heat the thing was fixed, for, as Joe Laird was on the pigskin, it was 
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HISTORY OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA TURF. 
BY DR. JOHN B. IRVING. 

[Dr. Irvine, the Secretary of the time honored Jockey Club of South 
Carolina, whose annual meetings are held on the Washington Course, 
Charleston, has just resumed in the “ Mercury,” the History of the S. C. 
Turf, which he commenced some time since in the “ Rambler,” of that 
city. We shall have great pleasure in transferring it to the columns of the 
‘* Spirit of the Times.”’] 

“BRETHREN OF THE WHIP.” 


—— Is he thy Brother ? 

Not so in kin, 

Not in the fishion that the word puts on, 
But Brother in the heart. 





o. 1. 

Let me not be accused of pedantry, for having selected the title of Breth 
ren of the Whip, for the following sketches and outlines of the Racing 
men of South Carolina. The tit!e is not without its force and meaning, 
which will be readily recognized by all who knew the men of whom [ treat. 
hough carrying out the principle of emulation to its last degree, they never 
failed in their intercourse with each other, to practice those amenities, 
which secured uninterrupted harmony—making the Turf in their hands, 
in more senses than one, aschool of good Breeding, and themselves a noble 
band of Brothers! 

On the revival of Racing in South Carolina, after the Revolution, the 
most conspicuous gentlemen upon the Turf, were Col. Wiiutam Axsron, 
Col. Wasuineron, E. Fenwicxe, Esq., Gen. McPHerson, and Gen. 
Wave Hampton, the Father of my Mecenes, 


Presidium, et dulce decus meum. 

In 1786, (which was the first year that Races took place after the war,) 
and in the subsequent year 1787, Col. WasurnGron won all the principal 
events, with a grey horse, he called Ranger. In 1788, however, Ranger, 
after having shown some astonishing powers, was beaten ina race of four 
mile heats, over the New Market Course, near this city, (the exact location 
of which I have had oceasion to describe in previous articles,) by the cele- 
brated Comet. It must have been a fine race, and a very sporting affair, ac- 
cording to tradition. Comet, was a very small horse, not more than 144 
bands—he was black, with four white legs, a white face, and wall eyes—he 
ran with his hind legs very much apart, but could run all day. He was first 
brought to South Carolina byaMr. Twining. Comet was sometimes entered 
by Col. Ausron, and sometimes by Gen. Hampton. 





viven up that Stanley Eclipse was bound to win. Champion gave his feet 
hot work, and we have never seen a closer contested race. 
South Carvlinian. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 14—Proprietors Purse $—, for all ages, weights as above, Three 
mile heats. 
Col. B. F. Taylor’sch. m. Castanet, by Imp. Monarch, dam by Kosciusko,iyrs 1 | 
(ol. Singleton’s b. m. Symmetry, by Imp. Priam out of Phenomenon, 5yrs.... 2 
E.dmondston’s h. Jim Myers, by Mingo out of Corset 5yrs......-++2+4 3 
Time, 6:01—6:04—6:01. 
Jim Myers, unfortunately, let down in the last heat, or it is believed he 
would have beated the rival Queens Castanet and Symmetry. 
rUURSDAY, Jan. 15—Proprietors Purse $—, for all ages, weights as above, Four mile 
heats. 
‘ir. Poindexter’s b. m. Sally Morgan, by Imp. Emancipation out of Lady Morgan, 
DO VTS... wee wwe ewe eer sere arses sees eer eersr ers eeeeeeereeeees sense 
Mr. O’Hanlon’s Red River..ccccccccccccvccossossesscssesseccscese 2 GF 
The weather was very unpropitious. On each day horses from Col. 
Hampton’s stables have been victorieus, namely—Stanley Eclipse, Casta- 
net, and Sally Morgan. Charleston Mercury. 
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FRANKLIN (La.) RACES. 

Dear Sir.—Herewith I send you an account of the races on the Franklin 
(La.) Course, which you will.have the kindness to publish. 

Yours, Respectfully, J. P. Conran, Sec’y F. J. Club. 
MONDE, Dec. 29—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. Three subs. at $200 each, $50 forfeit. 
yne mile. 
Wm H Parrott’s br. c. Auster, by Westwind, dam by Imp. Leviathan........... 
Jas. Porter’s ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Rattler. ....... 0.2 eee eeeveeers 
John F. Miller's b. c. by Imp. Sorrow, dam by Mons. Tonson.......+e+eeeeeree 
Time, 2:03. 

Auster, the St. Landry colt, took the lead, with St. Martin at his heels, 
and St. Mary in the rear. Down the back stretch, the running was inter- 
esting, particularly to those who had bet on St. Martin, for Mr. Miller’s 
colt, on the last turn, got close on the heels of St. Landry, but ‘* couldn’t 
come it quite,” while St. Mary taking it coolly in the rear, made a gallant 
effort, and coming down the stretch home, headed St. Martin, and came in 
second—the St. Landry colt raking down the pile. But it wasa very close 
thing. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $50, ent. adjed Mile heats. 
Wn. H. Parrott’s b. f. Kate Luckett, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Shepherdess by 


1 
2 
3 


AGONO, 4 FIGs ss «s:c0winc Ghia DPR eM Bit os Sr’ 0 ows Terr as As 
Clark Spencer's b.f. Lucy Long, by Latitude, dam by Whip, 4 yrs......-+.-+5 2 38 
John F. Miller’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, 3 yTS.......0ccecreescersecsers 3 2 
James Porter’s Black Colt by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Sally Medley,3yrs.... dis. 


Time, 1:56—1:59. 

In the first heat, Lucy Long, at the start took the lead, and spread her- 
self in a way that made her backers shout—but she had little time to spare, 
tor Kate Luckett was going it like a thousand of bricks, close at her heels. 
Down the back stretch, the running was exciting—Lucy and Kate nearly 
side by side, and the Black Colt close after the chesnut filly. Coming 
home, however, Kate locked with Lucy and headed her by a length and a 
half. 

On being called up for the second heat, Lucy took a cramp, but got over 
it in time to take her place. In going off, the chesnut filly took the lead 
—Lucy inthe rear. Kate pushed after the chesnut, however, and came 
out gallantly ahead. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 30—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as above. Three subs. at 
$100 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. } 
John F. Millers’s Boston Filly, by Boston, ly A Imp. Priam, 3 yrs......-ee- 1 1 
Jas. Porter’s ch. f. by Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight, 3 yrs .......4.eeeeeeeee 2 2 
P. Delahoussaye’s ch. f. Esmeralda, by Glencoe, dam by Arab, 5 yrs......-.++ dis. 
Time, 3:59—4:08. 

The Boston Filly took the lead—Mr. Porter’s filly gaining. No great 
excitement uncil the nags entered the last turn on the second mile, when 
the Glencoe made a brush at Boston, and got close up, but the Boston filly 
shook her off and came in winner of the first heat, by two lengths. Es- 
meralda was no where. 

In the second heat, the start was close, but Boston had the advantage. 
On the back stretch the two fillys went hand in hand, but Boston led 
coming home, on the first mile, and entering the second, the Glencoe stum- 
bled on a bridge, which gave her adversary, who gained the heat, some ad- 
vantage. 
~ AME DAY—Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $50, ent. added. Mile heats. 

f. A. Frere’s ch c. Gabriel, by Napoleon, out of Harpalice, by Collier,4yrs.... 1 1 

J, F. Miller’s ch. c. Jeff Wells, by Imp. Sorrow, dam by Jerry, 3yrs......-... 2 3 

Jas. Porter’s ch. c. by Ainderby, out of Rosalind, 3 yrs... ... 6-6 ese ereeeeeree 3 2 
Time. 1:50—1:49. 

Gabriel went off, in the second heat, with the lead—closely followed by 
Jeff Wells—the Ainderby colt picking up inthe rear. Gabriel proved the 
best nag in this heat—coming in by two lengths. 

Second Heat: Gabriel had the start again, but going down the first turn, 
the Ainderby made a brush, took the lead and kept it down the back stretch. 
it was now generaliy supposed and hoped that the heats would be broken 
but after a sharp contest Gabriel caine up with the Ainderby and won by 
two lengths. 

WEDNESDAY Dec. 31—Jockey Club Purse $75, ent. added. Mile heats. 

W. H. Parrott’s ch.c. Washenango, by Imp. Sorrow, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 3 yrs 1 1 
Ml. A, Fraser’s and P. Delahoussaye’s ch. c. Nameless, by —— out of —-,5 yrs. 2 2 
Time, 1:57—1:57. 

In this race it is proper to state that the Wameless horse carried, by con- 
sent of his adversary, and permission of the Judges, 25 pounds under his 
Weigut; and it was predicted by some that under that disadvantage, it was 
impossible for Washtenango to win, It was a handicap. 

tirst Heat: Nameless took the lead. On the first turn Wash made a 
orush, and on the back stretch it was apparently tight and tight. On the 
ro tura, Wash * let out,” and coming in, Nameless barely saved his dis- 

ance, 

_ Second Heat: ameless had a good start—on the first tarn he was three 
‘engths ahead, and kept the same distance on the back stretch. But on the 
‘ast turn Wash was put to his best running—he closed the gap, on the 
siveich home and came out half a length ahead. ; 
Wi S2AY, Jan. 1—Jockey Club Purse $50, ent added. Mile heats. 

Clark ¢ ulOt’s br. c. duster, by Westwind, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 2 yrs....-. 1 1 

sta Spencer's b. f. Lucy Long, by Latitude, dam by Whip, 4 yrs......++++e+- 2 

. Time, 1:59. 

The first heat was won by Auster. It having rained during the morning, 
and raining heavily when the word was given for the second heat, Lucy 
Long was drawn. Thus ended the racing. 
ae is a gallant little horse, and won both his races in fine style. 

ie translation of the word, [South-West Wind] we think a better name. 

© came down the last stretch fleet as his name indicates—“‘ like the sweet 


1789. New Market Course—4 mile heats. Betsy Baker, the property 
of Col. Auston, beat Comet. Betsy Baker was ach. m., bred by Mr. W1- 
LEY Jones, of North Carolina—she was by old Flimnap, and like most of 
his get, was remarkably handsome. She was small and delicate. 

1790. New Market Course—4 wile heats. Wednesday, March 2d, Col. 
WasuHinGTon’s ch. m. Rosetta, beat in two heats Col. Arsron’s Betsy Ba- 
ker, Mr. Fenwicxe’s Cincinnatus, and Mr. Scort’s Independence. 

Thursday, March 3d, same course—3 mile heats. Gen. Hampron’s 
Great Mogul, beat Col. Wasurnetron’s Flora, and Mr. FenwicKxe’s 
Dungannon—Dungannon bolted in the second heat. 

Friday, March 4th, same course—3 mile heats. Col. McPHerson’s 
Wanton, beat Capt. Hocus’ Cephalus, Mr. Davis’ Plenipo, Mr. HAR.weEs- 
Ton’s Cornplanter, Mr. Quasu’s Diana, Mr. Movuurrie’s gr.m. Deianeira 
and a mare entered by Col. Wasuineron. Cephalus won the first heat— 
Wanton the second and third heats. 

Saturday, March 5th,same course—Col. Atsron’s Betsy Baker, beat Col. 
THompson’s Slouch, two mile heats. 

Same day—3 mile heats. Comet, entered by Col. Ausron, beat in two 
heats, Col. WasHinaTon’s Apollo, and Mr. Scorr’s Independence. 

1791. New Market Course—4 mile heats. March 2d. Col. Alston’s 
ch.m. Betsy Baker, aged, 9st. 4, beat in two heats, after a fine contest, Col. 
Washington's ch.m. Rosetta, 6 years, Sst. 10. 

March 3d, same course—3 mile heats. Mr. Burn’s Cincinnatus, beat Mr. 
Sumter’s Plenipo, Col. Thompson’s Whistle Jacket, Mr. Fenwicke’s Dun- 
gannon, Mr. Wigfall’s Mercury, and Mr. McPherson’s Wanton. Plenipo 
took the first heat, Cincinnatus winning the second and third. 

March 4th, same course—2 mile heats. Gen. Sumter’s Ugly, beat Mr. 
William Moultrie, junior’s, Pantaloon, Mr. Fenwicke’s Angeline, Mr. John 
B. Irving’s Battledore, Mr. St. John’s Munster Lass, Mr. McPherson’s Wan- 
ton, Mr. Hughes* Cephalus, Mr. Fuller’s Sampson, Mr. Washington’s Chil- 
ders, and Mr. Bellinger’s (Zolus. 

This was the last year of the Races over the New Market Course. In the 
following, (1792,) the South Carolina Jockey Club moved tothe Washington 
Course, where it has ever since continued to hold its meetings. 

I have said that Betsy Baker was rather small and delicate. Like her 
famous competitor, Rosetta, she was a chesnut, but she was unlike her in 
size. Rosetta being nearly sixteen hands high, with a prodigious shoulder. 
Betsy Baker and Rosetta, like Shark and Commerce, after them, were rivals 
for several years. They often met, running with alternate success, as will 
be seen by the above summary. Rosetta, after leaving the Turf, produced 
a bay colt, Achilles, by Marplot; Gen. WAasHineron gave him to Mr. An- 
crum, who sold him to Mr. Nesbitt. He was large, but of no account asa 
racer. Betsy Baker, also, had produce by Marplot; none of them ever dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

An attentive friend, writing to me in reference to the contests between 
Betsy Baker and Rosetta, remarks :—*‘ I was quite young when I witnessed 
their races, but I recollect the enthusiasm whice prevailed on those occa- 
sions. I remember meeting Betsy Baker at the corner of Friend and Tradd 
streets, on her return to Col. Alston’s stables in King street, after having 
beaten Rosetta in 1791, a great crowd following her.” 

The original proprietors and owners of the Washington Race Course, near 
Charleston, S.C., were Gen. Washington, Gen. C. C. Pinckney, O’Brien 
Smith, John Wilson, Jas. Ladson, Wm. Alston, H. M. Rutledge, Gab’. Mani- 
gault, Gen. Read, Col. Mitchell, Gen. Wade Hampton, (3 shares bought of 
A. Johnson, Jas. Miller, and Dr. Moultrie,) Janes Burn, Capt. White, L. 
Campbell, Wm. Moultrie, Gen. McPherson, Col. McPherson, Col. Morris, 
E. Fenwicke, Wm. McCleod, sold afterwards to John Parker. 

Numser II. 

Col. William Alston, of Waccamaw, for many years had the most exten- 
sive stud of all his contemporaries in South Carolina. Among his most dis- 
tinguished and popular mares, from which he bred, was the “* Brilliant 
Mare,” bred by Mr. Fenwick, and got by the imported horse Matche:m, out 
of a mare by Brilliant. 

The Tartar Mare, by old Flimnap, out of a mare by old Pharoah. 

Kitty Fisher, by Oscar, dam by imported Vampire. 

Hope, by Shark, dam by imported Fearnought. 

Circe, by Ariel, out ot Lady Northumberland, imported by the Hon. John 
Tayloe, of Mount Airy, in Virginia. 

Iris, by Marplot, out of Nancy Dawson. 

Marplot Mare, by Marplot, out of Betsey Baker. 

Kitty Bull, (imported,) by John Bull, out of Lord Grosvenor’s Isabella 
by Eclipse. 

Grey Mare, by Slouch, dam by Medley. 

Anvilina, by Anvil, out of Augusta. 

Peggy, (imported,) by Trumpator, ont of Peggy, sister to Postmaster. 

Chesnut Filly, by Mambrino, out of a sister to Nayler’s Sally. 

Stirling Mare, by Stirling, out of the imported Mambrino Mare. 

Col. Alston, also bred from Wancy Dawson and Beisey Baker. 

The produce of the above Mares, we will not pretend to give, as they are 
too numerous, and particularly as they may be found registered with great 


No. 2, July, 1830. 
Col ‘Aiton had a famous grey mare, he called Alborack, that he was 


very partialto. In 1797, after beating with her, Telegraph, the property of 


badinage, ‘* Washington, what would you think of a mare, that, like her 
namesake, the horse of the Prophet, can run in one night from earth to 


sir,and then I’ll give you an opinion, as to what I think of the performance. 

Gallatin, a ch.h. by Bedford, out of Mambrino filly, was another of Col. 
Alston’s favorites, and well may he have been so, for his success was aimost 
unprecedented. He gave $4000 for him, we believe, (at that time a very 
high price) and always considered him the cheapest horse he ever owned. 

In 1803, over the Washington Course, for the Jockey Club Purse, 3 
mile heats,then only 3 years old, and carrying 92 lbs., he beat Mr. Single- 
ton’s mare Doricles, Capt. Field’s Belle Rattle, Mr. Clifton’s Republican, 
Col. Washington’s Achilles, Mr. Bellinger’s Miss Tims, and Mr. Seabrook’s 
Furiosus Celscis. Gallatin won the first heat in 5m. 57, and the second 
heat in 5m. 53, distansing the field. Bets at starting, were 3 tol ia favor 

atin. P : 

“(a mewtes of the same week, he won the Handicap race, 3 mile heats, 
beating another uncommonly strong field, namely :—Gen. McPherson’s cele- 
brated race mare, Roxana, by Marplot, 
Bedford, Capt. Field’s Belle Rattle, and 





South wind,” but we rather think his competitors would dislike to have 
< that strain again.” 


Mr. McPherson’s Leviathan. 


peared Hira ae! é 7 ed to ride any bul — L =e ~ a heavy fall of rain on the morning of the race Gallatin won the 
‘“ ‘ e ee SD . e 5m. ; - 

Yes,* ua pa or nationé, nite ion ae h at in 5m. 52, and the second in 6m. ; PI 
Trisha !? | : ae ene —, - deaioeen re horse a ery 


accuracy inthe American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, vol. 1, | 


Col, Washington, he turned to that geatleman, and said in a tone of friendly | 


heaven?” Col. Washington smilingly replied, ‘ Just tell me the distance, | 


” 


d hington’s Ariadne, by | heard to confess, after the race was over, that altho’ 
is beautifal esit Buoniparte, be the race, Sir John had won their hearts, and that they much preferred him 


Although the Course was very muddy, , in a match, to his more successful competitor. 








This race was a very great triumph fora 3 year old to achie 
ing 


e 

oc zeeaee afterwards all that was expected of him. A friend, upon 
beltioe y a ramen I can rely, informs me, that Buoniparte was the handsomest 

1804. Washington Coy We Pawel 
wal nl ctiey, Gal i aaa eh oe 4 mile heats, Gallatin 

ame year, on Saturday in the same week, he won ndicap race, 3 
Saieed ee Dungannon and young Dare Devil. dig a 
seisten 6 ofc ath ge for the Jockey Club Purse, 4 mile heats, but was 
ie wad haae"acins Richardson’s ch. ¢. Sertorious, 4 years, by Alderman. 

€ Mast nave deen entirely out of condition in this race, for the time was 
very bad, 8m. 16sec. and Sm. 19. r 
_ Col. Alston, in this season determined to retire fro hay 
ing trained or run some of the best horses that vienna tine BA ig gd 
namely: Maria, (the dam of Lady Lightfoot) Gallalin Nancy Air, and 
others—he bred also, Lottery and young Peggy; the fortes purchased by 
Col. Singleton, the latter by Gen. Hampton. He offered for sale all his race 
horses and young stock, most of them got by Bedford, Marolot, Sterling and 
Spread Eagle. Three of his mares that were sold, were imported namely 
the dam of Ariadne and Gallatin—another named Peggy, bred by Lord Cler- 
mont,, and Anvilina, got by the Prince of Wales, famous horse Anvil. out 
of O’Kelly’s celebrated mare Augusta by Eclipse. His whole stud was put 
under the hammer soon after the Charleston Races in 1807, when by judi- 
cious purchases, Messrs. Singleton and Richardson were enabled to keep 
up very strong stables for many years after. 





Dale NUMBER III. 

The other distinguished gentlemen we have mentioned as the contempo- 
raries of Col. Alston, or, as we have styled them his ‘ Brethren of the 
Whip,” continued on the Turf with alternate success. The most renowned 
and fortunate of Col. William Washington's entries, were Ranger, Rosetta, 
Flora, Shark, Actewon, Ariadne, Childers and Trumpetta. 

Shark was a very distinguished animal. His first appearance in public 
was In 1794, asa three year old, carrying 92 lbs , when he was beaten over 
the Washington course near this city, for the Jockey Club Purse, 3 mile 
heats, by Dictator, a Georgia horse, belongingto Mr. John McIntosh. Five 
started—Dictator, Shark, Mr. McPherson’s Escape, Mr. Burns’ Paragon, and 
Mr. Hugh Rose’s Coquette. Shark won the first heat—Dictator the second 
and third heats. 

Time—Ist heat 6m. 34—2d heat, 5:58—3d heat, 6:08. 

1795, 4 mile heats—Washington Course, Feb. 11, Shark, as a 4 yearold, 
106 lbs., beat Capt. Warren’s Echaw This was on the Wednesday of the 
Race week; on the following Saturday, he also won easily against a good 
field, the Handicap race; three mile heats. 

1797. Shark, 6 years old, carrying 129 lbs., over the same Course on the 
Monday preceding the regular races, won a Sweepstakes of £1200 sterling, 
two mile heats, beating Col. Alston’s celebrated g.f Alborack, and Gen. 
Hampton’s Hazard. This was a most excellent race, and run in good time 
—Ist heat, 3m. 54s.—2d heat, 3m. 57s. 

On Saturday of the same week, he beat Alborack 3 mile heats. 

1795. Shark was beaten by Commerce for a subscription purse of $1000, 
{ mile heats. Monday, Februry 12. This was a very exciting race. Shark 
won the second heat—Commerce the first and third heats. Col. Hampton's 
Patriot also started. We shall give further particulars of this race in our 
notice of Commerce. 

1799. Wednesday, Feb. 13—over the Washington Course, Jockey Club 
Purse, 4 mile heats, Shark, aged, 133 lbs., beat Harpoon and Greyhound. 
Same year—Shark won the Handicap race at Charleston, 3 mile heats, 
beating, after a severe race of four heats, Alborack, Merry Andrew, Grey- 
hound and Harpoon. Mery Andrew won the first heat. Alborack the 
second heat. Shark the third and fourth heats. 
Shark started several times in 1800, and 1801, but without success. He 
was then advertised as a stallion, and became as popular in the stud, ashe 
was on the turf. 
Col. Washington owned a full sister to Shark, and trained her, but she 
did not acquire any of the fame of her brother. She was matched in 1797 
against Col. Alston’s Atalanta, but paid forfeit. 
To show the favor in which Shark was h2ld for the good he had done in 
his generation, he was buried with funeral honors on the Jamesville Race 
Course at Clarendon, near the seat of the late J. B. Richardson of this State. 
A marble slab with a suitable inscription marks the spot, where hie remains 
are deposited. 
Gen. John McPherson, and Mr. Edward Fenwick were both staunch pa- 
trons and contributors to the sports of the Turf, during a long racing career. 
They both owned many fine horses, which from their intimate knowledge 
of horse flesh, and condition, they were enabled to place with advantage. 
The former brought upon the course in 1794, the renowned Commerce, 
who, at 3 years old, in a race at two miles. (February 15) won the South 
Carolina Jockey Club Purse, beating a large field. 
In 1796 Commerce passed into Mr. Fenwick’s and Mr. Fergueon’s hands. 
They ran him in his five year old form, four mile heats, on Wednesday, for 
the Jockey Club Purse, over our Washington Course, which he won; beat- 
ing a very fast horse, Matchem, the property on Mr. Bellinger. In the 
same week, on Saturday, he won easily the Handicap Race, 2 mile heats. 
Like Shark, he wasa great fe:ture on the South Carolina Turf, we will 
therefore enumerate his principal races. His first race, as we have just 
said, over our Course as a three year old, season of 1794, carrying 92 lbs., 
for the Jockey Club Purse, two mile heats, when he beat Capt. Saunders’ 
Cornelia, Col. Washington’s Actwon, Capt. Davis’ Picture, Capt. Alston’s 
Meteor, Mr. Hugh Rose’s Flirt, Capt. Moultrie’s Tristram Shandy, Mr. 
Richardson’s Farmer, and Mr. Field’s Peter Pindar. 

Time—list. heat, 4m.—2d heat, 4m. 1s. 
1795. For the Jockey Club Purse, of two mile heats, he beat Mr. Bel- 
linzer’s Justice after a very severe contest. Justice won the first heat. 
1796. Over the same course, Commerce, then 5 years old, carrying 120 
lbs., beat Mr. Bellinger’s bl. h. Matchem, four mile heats. Matchem won 
the Ist heat, and bolted in the 2d. 
On Saturday in the same week, he won the Handicap purse, beating Capt. 
O’Brien Smith’s Tally-ho, Mr. Moultrie’s Banker, and Col. McPherson’s 
Touch and Jump. 
1797. Same course—Wednesday, Feb. 8th—4 mile heats, Jockey Club 
Purse, he beat Lath easily. 
1798. On Monday, Feb. 12th—Commerce won a Jockey Club subscrip- 
tion purse of $1000, four mile heats, over the Washington Course. The 
entries were, 
Mr. Fenwick’s b. h. Commerce, aged, 133 lbs. 
Col. Washington’s b. h. Shark, aged, 133 lbs. 
Gen. Hampton’s Patriot, 4 years, 106 lbs. 
Commerce won the first and third heats. Shark the second heat, and 
made a very near thing of thethird. Patriot was well up in each heat. The 
Course was very heavy, I am informed, or the time would have been better 
—the first heat I find is recorded in the journal of a friend, to have been 
run in 8m. 16s—2d heat, 8m. 17s—3d heat, 8m. 32s. 
Commerce and Shark, I am told, were often tried against each other, and 
were so nearly equal, it was the opinion of competent judges that condition 
alone determined their superiority. This was confirmed, it is said, by the 
fact, that whenever Mr. Fenwick, who knew the temper and constitution 
/of both horses well, trained Commerce, he beat Shark, and whenever 
| he had the care and handling of Shark, Shark in his turn would beat Com- 
| merce. ; 

Shark having beaten several of Gen. Hampton’s best horses, his Lath 
and Hazard, resolved to find a horse that should be more fortunate against 
‘him. In 1799, therefore, he trained a remarkably fine gelding, and brought 
| him on the Course. As he was entered to destory Sark, he gave him the 
| significant name of Harpoon. This formidable instrument, however, that 








was chosen to do so much execution, and afford such sport, proved blunt- 
'less and unworthy, not even grazing the side of the ‘monster of the deep. 
| Harpoon, tho’ not being able to make any head-way against Shark, neverthe- 
less proved a good horse, and won many fine races. 

| With the same object that Harpoon was matched against Shark, a horse 
| was clso selected to defeat and put down Commerce. He was named Priva- 
teer. This clipper, (for he wasa horse of great foot,) did not prove fast 
| enough, however, to overhaul his anticipated prize, and like Harpoon, had 
to retire ** inglorious from the field.” 

The pleasure of the South Carolina Jockey Club Races, was very much 
enhanced the season of 1796, by the novelty of a match race between Sir 
John Nesbit, of Dean Hall, of the ancient house of Nesbitt’s near Edin- 
burg, but who was at that time a resident of South Carolina, and JouHN 
Ranpoupn, of Roanoke, Virginia, each gentleman riding his own horse. 
Mr. Randolph won the race after a close and exciting struggle ; but tradi- 
tion says, Sir John Nesbitt, who was a very elegant gentleman, a gallant gay 


Lothario, 
** Shaped for sportive tricks, 
> And made to court an amorous looking glass, 
Capering nimbly in a Lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a Lute,” 


won the prize from beauty’s eyes. Many of the reg ol re Bop 
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A SPORTING ADVENTURE IN TEXAS 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN, ESQ. 














One fine morning in December, 1542, cool for 27 degrees of north lati- 
tude, the schooner Santa Anna, on particular service, being in the bay of 
Aransas, and I a passenger on board on my way from Corpus Christi to 
Galveston, it was intimated by Capt. Simpton that a four day’s refit was ne- 
cessary ere any further progress could be made. There being on board the 
said craft at that time not one person with whom ten minute’s rational con- 
versation could be held, and painting, splicing, and carpentering, in no way 
adding to the delights of a residence in a vessel, the cabin of which, was of 
the smallest possible dimensions, and where books were a rarity not 
known, I determined to spend my leisure days in exploring Aransas Bay in 
search of game anc fish, without other company than my gun, powder-horn, 
blanket, and fishing tackle. A canoe was readily obtained from the pilot 
on St. Josef’s island, and in this [ embarked early on the morning in ques- 
tion. The southern and western shores of the bay being low and abound- 
ing in swamps and lagoons, I rightly judged them to be most likely to be 
stocked with wild fowl, and, accordingly, giving my dug-out a sweep in 
that direction by means of my paddle, I hoisted my diminutive jib and 
mainsail, of the finest possible canvass, and lolling in the stern sheets, 
smoked my pipe and steered my little craft with a delightful sensation of 
ease, liberty, and enjoyment, which I had not realized for many a day. It 
was facetiously remarked that Santa Maria—so was my canoe called—would 
float wherever it was damp; but joking apart, she would sail excellently 
well in six inches of water, accordingly I gradually neared the land uatil 
within pistol-shot, when I eased off my sheets, and the water being smooth 
as glass, and the craft, considering the craft I was in, stiff, | skimmed along 
at a rate most delightful. After a most pleasant journey of about an hour 
and a half’s duration, during which time the abrupt changes in the direc- 
tion of the shore kept me continually trimming my sails, I discovered a 
narrow opening or gut which rightly enough I judged to be the pass into 
Corpus Christi bay. Putting my craft in stays, by means of a rapid motion 
of my paddle I entered this channel, or narrow, as it might be very appro- 
priately called, on the starboard tack, and speedily found myself amid a 
multitude of islands, shoals, flats, false channels, &c., which, | undertake 
to say, would have bothered a smuggler’s pilot. On one of these islands, 
however, I landed just as the sun had dipped towards the west. I had ta- 
ken the precaution of going ashore near a bank higher than common, with | 
the wind rather off the land, well aware how sharp were the customers | | 
had to deal with; fastening my canoe in the smallest little harbor | ever 
saw, (two canoes would have inconveniently crowded it,) where I felt sure 
no tide could leave it dry, since no difference greater than a foot 1s ever no- 
ticed off these shores, I crept with my double barrelled gun to the crest of 
the bank, and cautiously peeped over, beneath the shelter of a knot of 
prickly pears. Before me was a swamp, half dry, half wet, so covered with 
ducks, geese, pelicans, snipes, and sand-hill cranes, as literally to confuse 
me. None but those who have sported in regions where the fowling-piece 
is not heard perhaps twice in a year, can conceive the amount of wild-fowl 
to be found in these sequestéred spots during cold weather. I heard, on my 
first arrival in Texas, stories of the number of ducks killed at one discharge 
of a double barrelled gun, which I treated as fabulous, and never was I fully | 
convinced of the truth of their assertions until the present moment. The 
gun I had with me belonged toa man named Mackenzie, and was undoubt- 
edly the heaviest fowling-piece I have ever handled; the owner had as- 
serted continually the truth of his having killed forty-six ducks at one vol- 
ley, by taking certain preliminary precautions which he had carefully ex- 
plained to me, and which I was determined religiously to follow. The gun | 
was now very heavily loaded with swan shot, and my distance from the 
birds about fifty yards or perhaps less. Taking careto make not the slight- 
est noise to alarm the countless thousands which were swimming on all 
sides, my eye selected the pond most thickly peopled by the feathered tribe. 
Towards this I levelled my gun, and watched patiently the proper moment 
to fire; my object was to seize an opportunity when the greatest possible 
number were in line within range of my gun. Two minutes of the deepest 
anxiety followed, when a black column presented themselves exactly in 
the desired position, and treacherously ambuscading my victims, I pulled 
both triggers. Never before or since did I witness the contusion which ea- 
sued—thousands and tens of thousands of ducks, geese, swans, &c., were 
on the wing from every brook, pond, swamp, and morass, in the neighbor- 
hood, screeching, cackling, uttering a series of cries most inharmonious 
and unmusical, fulfilling the expression, for an instant, of ‘‘ darkening the 
sky.” Little heeding, however, their clamour, I left my gun, and rushed 
to the ond upon which I had poured death and destruction. The amount 
of dea » disabled, badly wounded, &c., would have made a most respectable 
fizure in the Gazette: i e., general officers, (swans,) one; commissioned 
officers, captains,(geese,) eight; non-commissioned officers and privates, 
(ducks and snipes,) twenty-three ; total thirty-two! Securing the whole I 
conveyed them to the canoe in sé veral journeys, and then sat down on the 
bank to ruminate on the awful amount of slaughter which I had committed. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes; and yet it was as plain as a “pgeoey tt 
After ten minutes spent in thought, I determined to dine. This once de- 
cided on, 1 commenced operations; it being against all rule in Texas to 
speculate-on the prudence or imprudenee of any particular course of pro- 
ceeding. Collecting drift-wood, of which there was an ample store along 
the beach, I soon had a fine blazing fire ; and while it was gaining strength, 
I prepared a couple of ducks for roasting; plucking, cleaning, and splitting 
them open was an operation, by one so used to rough it as | then was, of 
very short duration. Taking an old iron ramrod from the canoe, always 
carried for the purpose, I spitted them, stuck the iron in the ground with 
an inward slope towards the fire, brought up some biscuits from the boat, 
pee my, eoflee-pot in requisition, and then lighting my venerable pipe, sat 

wa.to await the feast. Whata situation fora philosopher! Some ten 
thousand miles from home, on the wildest and least known coast of Mexico, 
in a/little inland archipelago, I was cooking my dinner as coolly as I might 
have done in a garret in St. Giles’s, not thinking myself in the least out of 
place. I now look upon the situation as singularly romantic; then the 
greatest romance was the fact that I had no fork nor plate, and I remember 
well how ill-used the want of these articles made me feel myself to be.— 
pn ae however, after a due amount of patience, my ducks were roasted, 
my cofiee made—and excellent I thought it without milk or sugar—and I 
dined ; it is seriously a question if ever [ shall enjoy a meal as I did that 
one again—it is to be hoped Imay. Another pipe having aided the diges- 
tion of my two birds, biscuit, and coffee, though very much against the grain, 
I rose to prepare for my return. Lo and behold it wanted but an hour of 
‘sunset,/and at the back of the island a heavy bank, indicative of a very bad 
night, was rising. My decision was come to instanter. To attempt to re- 
one the schooner was useless ; had I been rash enough to try it, the proba- 

ility is, I should have been food for sharks and aligators long before the 
present moment. All this came of dining; and now thatI had done so, 
and ate enough for three, I could not help wondering at the necessity I had 
felt of taking this species of bodily refection. But regrets are vain. The 
storm was approaching, and my only aim was to guard against it. 

The drift wood along the island was abundant, and with my handy little 
axe, without which I never travelled, some rope yarns, and the sheets of 
my sails, soon succeeded in erecting the frame of a small hut, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, screen, that, added to the shelter of the bank which lay 

etween me and the coming storm, would keep the wind from too severely 
annoying me. Over the frame I laid an Egyptian cotton bed and my boat 
sails, taking the precaution of lashing them strongly, and farther securing 
them by placing stones and earth round the lower partof mytent. The fire 
was in front, also sheltered from the wind ; and, as I felt pretty certain rain 
would not accompany the gale, I had little apprehension for the night. My 
next care was to look to_my canoe, which I had lashed by its painter and 
stern ropes to a heavy log, taking care to cover over the game therein with 
the —— which had previously kept the wet from my traps. I then 
hurriedly collected as large a heap of wood as was possible, wherewith to 
feed my fire; then loading my gun, one barrel with ball, the other with 
buck-shot, and placing it and my ammunition within the tent, I spitted ano- 
ther duck, lit my pipe, and wrapping my Mexican poncho lightly round me, 
sat down to wait the coming storm. 

I certainly might have welcomed a companion to enliven the long 
watches of the coming night, could I have selected amid all my Texan 
friends one of the few whose society would have been pleasant; but as it 
was not to be so I determined to make the best of my quarters alone, re- 
m embering that, since the days of Adam, many had been worse off—Alex- 
ander Selkirk, the sailor a whole year abandoned at Port San Estavan,* and 
— humerous to mention Besides, | had food, water, and whiskey ; 
th, with = adjuncts one could well pass a night in worse quarters than 

ose in which it was my lot on the present occasion to bivouac. About an 
now gy tag Wind rose, and then it came stronger and stronger, u ntil 
pitched Sm deraebiar a? greet that I had reasvn to be thankful my tent was 

soled-topeail. breeze, ana sereese ipotioped bank, it blew a stiff close- 
must have done so under very snu —s oy SR peice ibe. fore teat wight 
used to storms in the Mexican Gulf, I preferred my Little island to the deck 
even of a frigate just at that moment. There wa : : 
a reefing, no heaving to, nothing in fact but to lie ios Geb le cee 
y. A hearty supper and a long and deliberate smoke consumed several 
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* Beagle and Adventure’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 371. 
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hours, when, just as I was about to resign myself to slumber, I heard the] of pee flies, that would make the handso petiitetad ene eat 


howl of wolves. I had been expecting the visit, and fer this purpose it 
was that I had loaded my gun. ell aware that an attempt on my well- 
secured wild fowl in the canoe would be made, I determined to punish the 
marauders—a small kind of wolf, called caiotoe in Texas. Creeping with- 
in my tent, and poising my gun on a log,I had just time to adjust myself 
when a party came tearing along the beach under cc.er of the bank, and 
immediately surrounded the canoe. They were some ten in number, more 
like large foxes than wolves, and quite careless of the blaze of my fire, so 
intent were they upon their supposed prey. Taking aim at one bold fel- 
low who was thrusting his nose under the tarpaulin, I planted a ball through 
his head, while I scattered my buck-shot among his fellows. A fearful 
howl followed, the bail laid one low, crippled another, and the whole party 
slunk off at a most unheroic rate. Having again loaded my gun, I dragged 
the dead wolf out of the water, and left him as a scarecrow to frighten 
— his fellows ; in half-an-hour more I was sound asleep within my little 
ut. 
Next morning when Phebus had lifted his head, and 
‘**From her burnish’d gate the goodly glittering east 
Gilds every lofty top, which late the humorous night 
Bespangled had with pearl, to please the morning sight,” 


[was up and active. The breeze was gradually lulling, the clouds to 
the nor-west were breaking, and I felt confident that, as the great part of 
my course was under the lee of the land off which the wind blew, a very 
short time would allow me to proceed. Having breakfasted once more on 
duck, biscuit, and whiskey punch, I leisurely loaded my canoe, and about 
ten a gentle breeze, a merry sun, and a blue sky, with a great diminution 
in the swell of the water, encouraged me to trim my light sails, hoist my 
long pennant, and once more skim the surface of the water. The wind, 
though more than [ bargained for, carried me along at a most surprising 
rate, aided by my paddle, with which I steered and assisted my progress. 
About one [ reached the Santa Anna, where my wild fowl were welcomed 
the more, that all hands expected tie gale had sent me, canoe and all, as 


old Terry the gunner expressed it, ‘* to Davy’s locker.” 
London (New) Sporting Mag. for December. 
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CURLING MATCH AT MONTREAL. 

It will be in the recollection of many of our readers that the grand match 
which took place last winter between the Montreal Curling Club and the 
Thistle Curling Club, was gained by the latter, although py the very small 
majority of seven shots on three rinks. 

Determined not to *‘ stay beaten,” the Montreal Club, at the commence- 
ment of this season, issued a challenge te their opponents again to try their 
skill at this very exciting and invigorating game; but in consequence of 
various unavoidable delays, it was only on Thursday last that the match 
was began, and it terminated on the following day. 

The artificial rinks of the Thistle Ciub had been chosen as the scene of 
the friendly strife, they had been newly flooded for the occasion, and, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M., the first rink set to work. The ice was keen but 
much biassed, and snow continued to fall during nearly the whole of the 
day ; the game was played with much spirit by both parties, and it soon 
became evident that victory would be on the side of the Montreal Club, 
and, at an early hour in the afternoon it was finished, the Montreal count- 
ing 31; the Thistle, 1S. 

The second and third rinks began the play about noon on Friday; the 
ice was very keen, but much more biassed and uneven than on the previous 
day, a ridge running up the centre of the rink, which made it almost im- 
possible to play Ho’er ice; still, however, both parties determined to make 
the best of it, and resolved that if they could not win, they would, .t least, 
do all in their power for that purpose. 

On the second rink the contest soon inclined to terminate in the same 
manner as the first, the game closing at three o’clock, the Montreal count- 
ing 31, the Thistle only 10. 

The third rink shewed a different result ; the number of ends played was 
much greater than on either of the others, and the interest of course very 
much increased as it drew near a termination; the score continued general- 
ly in favor of the Thistles, but the last half dozen ends were indebted some- 
thing to chance for the result, as they were played in nearly total darkness 
—the game terminated about half-past five; the Thistles counting 31, the 
Montreal, 19. 

The following is the general result :— 

RINK NO. l. 
MONTREAL CLUB, 
John Spiers, 





THISTLE CLUB. 
H. E. Montgomerie, 
James Gilmour, John Greenshields, Jr., 
Andrew M‘Gill, A. Urquhart, 
J. Breckanridge, Skip...... 31 W. Simpson, Skip...seeees 18 
RINK NO. 2. 


J. Shuter, J. Rough, 
W. Clarke, F. Noad, 
J. Gordon, William Kay, 


James Tyre, Skip....+.+.. 31 D. M’Tavish, Ship....+... 10 


RINK No. 3. 
J. Blackwood, H. H. Whitney, 
Hugh Allan, J. B. Torry, 
H. harles, J. Kingan, 
John Dyde, Skip.......... 19 J. Hutchison, Skip.....:.. 31 
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Majority in favor of the Montreal Club, 22. 
Alter the business of the day was over, a jovial party sat down to a most 
capital dinner at Mack’s Hotel, and kept the game alive, with great hilari- 
ty, up toan hour which must pass to oblivion with all the other ‘‘ great 
unremembered.” Gazette of 12th Jan. 


SALMON FISHING IN IRELAND. 


BY FORSAYTH. 











I was born and bred on the banks of the Blackwater, in the county of 
Cork. I believe from the first day I took to the water quite natural, like 
the young ducks ; for the longest thing off I can bring to my mind, is fish- 
ing for trout up to my knees in the river. 1 stuck to the rod from that day 
to this ; but the salmon were my game, from the time I hooked the first 
of the them ; and all now I care for is to live long and to die with a firm 
hold of a twenty pound fish. 

I was till lately poor enough, and often hard run for a meal, for I had too 
much spirit to work; and though the laws gave me but little trouble now 
or then, there are times when fish are not to be had by fair means or foul. 
However, I parted with poverty one morning through the means of a lucky 
bird had; but I must not tell you all my story in a minute, as I must 
ie a little time about it, like the best writers of the day, as they call them- 
selves. 

When I was about twenty years of age, 1 was a very fine young man, 
every one told me, and sorely in the want of a wife they said ; but Shrove- 
tide comes in the spring, when the new fish begin to run, and I thought 
more of them than of the girls; besides, being 30 much in the water keeps 
the thoughts of marriage out of a man’s head—as any one can try themselves, 
if they will not take my word for it. But what the neighbours could not 
do, though they got great trouble match-making for me, I did for my- 
self j tnd a droll way enough it was to get a wile, as I often thought after- 
wards. 

I hooked a fine salmon, one morning, on a ford near Ballyhoody, where 
the river was so wide that the very first run he made, he did not leave as 
much linein my wheel as would make a pair of garters; and though I ran 
to keep up with him through rocks and stumps that left marks on my poor 
shins to this very day, he would have broken all away from me, when what 
should I see but a fine strong girl, washing praties a good piece down the 
river. I screeched out to her to catch the rod for me when the salmon 
would run it down to her; and with that, I let all go with the stream; and 
sure enough, it was she who caught it handy, and wheeled up on the fish 
that was pretty well tired by this time, so I had nothing to do when I got 
down to her but to gaff him. The least I could do then was to give the girl 
the fish to take home with the praties, and to go home to her in the even- 
ing to help to eat him ; and one way or another, the end of it was we were 
married soon after, and I found it as lucky a way to get a wife as others did 
who lost a deal more time by courting. 

There was a young gentleman came of age, and in for his property on the 
banks of the river, not far from where I lived. He was till lately in Eng- 
land for his education, they said: he brought over all kinds of horses and 
dogs and servants, and if you believed half what they said, there was not 
a poor man in Ireland who knew how to do a single hap’orth. But amongst 
them, to be sure, was a fisherman, or a keeper as he called himself; and if 
he could do what he said he could, he would not leave as much as one high 
fish in the river. ; : 

One fine morning in the month of March, just as I was tying up my rod at 
the river, who should I'see drive down in an ne gig but this gentle- 
man and his fisherman ; so, out of civility, 1 sat down and lit my pipe, till 
they had first fished before me, though it was “‘ first come first served” in 
the same place. Out they pulled two elegant rods, with as much brass 


if they were all shaken loose of a windy day. They fished the. rewetld, 


they were well tired, and never stirred a single fish : wh 
said to myself, “ There is rain over-head ” a he, "ee re me 
flies in all London than what I have brought over; and I have 


stream ti|] 
Sentleman 
no better 


fisherman in the world,” looking over at his keeper : « the best 
: . qd, per; ‘and so he ough; » 

s h . for I ° . sat, 

~ : Pog or I give him great wages, and the best of eating and drinking 


** May be, your honor,” says I, * you would take one tri 
tle fly I have in the box,” pulling out a little rey [ = ~ ae lit. 
instead of his grand peacock; ard sure pons it was not long befo at 
hooked a peal, and killed him; and soon after he rose another ~ 
missed him, as he was too eager for sport, and struck at the fish too a 

** Well!” says the gentleman to his fisherman, “ you are ade + nl 
says he, ** and no way understanding in fishing; and °tis slender eg 
you would be, if you eat nothing but what fish you killed since Pye 
to Ireland ; but,” says he, “I will give you one chance for your site pg 
and if you do not beat this man with all your flies against his on —— 
a a ea ae see ant pre of my money.” _— i om 

o the next day the two of us tossed up for the first of 
he won the toss, but did nothing ; and ag I came i bin oS apna 
tle grey, and it was not long when I had a fine fish hooked - and m4 . 
killed him, I hooked another, and lost a third ; 80 the grand fisherm: spre 
obliged to allow himself beat, and the next morning he was on his “ Yr 
London ; for, it was little he knew of salmon-fishing in Ireland aad he 
gentleman gave me the situation of fisherman; andI have now sain ; 
and a comfortable house, and the grass of a cow besides: and | set ; fae 
luck down to a grey cock I have, for if I had not him, sure | never at 
have the hackles; and if I had not the hackles, I could not have ‘dea. 


and if I had not the fly, I never would have got the si 
e situ: 
Forsayth, Donevail, August, 1844, = ve 
London (New) Sporting Magazine for December, 1845. 





CLIPPING. 

It is unnecessary to go into a description of the process of Clipping 
term that now includes the operation of removal either by lamp or Eee 
The custom is one of date quite long enough to establish its utility, and 
as it Is an important assistance in the stable to get horses sooner into ‘on: 
dition, it is likely to maintain its ground. Nimrod recommended that 
every horse should be clipped if turned out to grass in the summer as af- 
fording the only possible chance of getting him into condition for hunting 
till hunting is almost over; and he would clip every horse on which he 
could not get a good coat by any other means: he, however, preferred a 
natural short coat, close in its texture, glossy to the eye, a little unctuous 
or oily to the touch, and quite free from curl or scurf. A Cotemporary of 
Nimrod in our pages was, however, more diffuse in the advantages of clip. 
ping, and what may be termed its pathology. As his remarks were quoted 
with approbation, we cannot do better than transcribe them. ‘For the 
ad vantages of clipping,” says Equestris, “to begin with the most trifling 
reason, the horse is a pound lighter; and the coat affording littie resista) ce 
to the brush, your groom is not half so soon fatigued in dressing, and lays 


double strength upon the surface. This causes a greater determination jo 
the extreme vessels, and the insensible perspiration is proportionably in. 
creased. We invariably find a connexion between the action of the skin 
and that of the intestines; and this is sufficiently evident in a wel!-eroo l 
horse; the lacteals of the bowels seem to have a corresponding action com- 
municated to them—they absorb and select the pabulum of the blood with 
increased vigor—the secreting vessels of the stomach furnish the gastric 
solvent more abundantly—the liver more readily acts, and separates those 
vitiated parts which have fulfilled their duties in the circulation, and re- 


quire to be thrown out of the system, but in their transit, in the form of 
bile, perform other important uses, in stimulating the intestines to that regu- 
lar peristaltic motion which secures a change of particles to the vessels 
which absorb the nourishment for the blood. But the abdominal viscera 
do not alone benefit by the more intimate friction which is admitted to the 
skin of a clipped horse. The lungs are wonderfully assisted the more the 
insensible perspiration is increased: the less work for them to accomplish, 
the less will be the determination to the internal vessels; and consequently 
the less risk of congestion in the minute bronchial ramifications of the 





lungs.” London (Old) Sporting Mag. for Dec., 1945. 
FATAL AFFRAY WITH A WILD ELEPHANT, AT 
MUNIPORE. 


Extract from a private letter from Sylhet. 


**On the 6th June my scouts brought me information of a herd of wild cle- 
phants in a defile inthe mountains. [ aecordingly set off next day to try my 
luck, taking with me four elephants to beat, in addition to my own howdah 
elephant. On the 8th I arrived at the ground, which I found to be a narrow 
valley ofa quarter of a mile in width, and from three to four in length. No 
trees except on the side of the hills ; but the roads were very thick and heavy. 
While my tents were being pitched, a villager came to say that he had just 
seen one of the herd, a large and savage male close by, and invited me to as- 
cend one of the hills and satisfy myself of the truth of the statement. I did so, 
and took a good view of the gentleman who was standing in a place where the 
roads had been turned, about 200 yards from me. Early the following morn- 
ing, word was brought that the animal was in the same place where I had seen 
him the previous evening. Every thing being ready, | started to cut him off 
from the forest at the end of the valley. Having effected this, I moved down 
in his direction. The moment he caught sight of us, on he came like light- 
ning, without even a squeak or trumpet. At some 30 yards distance he stopped, 
when J gave him a couple of barrels which sent him away through the cover 
round the left ofmy line. After a tedious chase of full two miles through 
heavy roads, I found him again. Again he charged, but was stopped and 
turned by a three ounce bal! which I heard strike against his head. For the 
best part of an hour he kept moving on and charging alternately; but each 
time the three ouncer cooled his courage, and he was apparently getting very 
sick. At last he brought up ina piece of water, when I peppered him with a 
double barrel, which, instead of frightening, seemed to put double courage into 
him, for on gesting the shot, he made a demonstration in my direction, looking 
terribly bent on mischief ; but the 3 ounce gun sent him to the right about. 
After some further chasing, J again came up with him, and at twenty paces 
put the large ball well into his head. On receiving ths shot he staggered 
from side to side, and with difficulty prevented himself from falling. He 
managed, however, some how or other, to get along into some high reeds, and 
whilst following the track, as the reeds were too high for me to see him, I 
suddenly heard a trumpet and rush through the reeds in my rear Thinking 
this was the same, | chased away till five o'clock, never getting more than 
one long shot, when the villager, who had been trying to make me hear in 
vain. owing to the high wind, came down into the jungle to tell me that I was 
on the wrong scent, for that the wounded elephant, immediately on my looking 
after the fresh one, had walked slowly away down the vallev towards the tents. 
Late as it was, after him I went, but could find no sign of him till near dark, 
when I came upon his track and followed till I came within a hundred yards 
of my tent. I was just turning off towards home, having put a large male ‘o 
clear the road, as the jungle was very thick, and far above my howdah, and t2e 
other beaters were behind, following the path we were clearing, when | heard 
a trumpet, accompanied by a crash, in the cover directly in my front. What 
with the height of the jungle and the dusk, I could not make the animal out 
very plainly, but at last managed to get a view of his trunk in the air, and the 
upper part of his head at about 20 paces distant, and fired both barre!s, and 
before I could take up another gun, he thundered straight down on my elephaut. 
My driver, (most fortunately as it turned out for me), got frightened, and 
turned my elephant off the path just in time to save me, as he rushed by ‘0 
cluse that the man in the seat behind could easily have touched his head with 
aramrod. Not three yards behind me was a female beater belonging to @ 
friend : against her the brute came with tremendous force. I heard the upset, 
but could see nothing, as my driver either would not, or could not stop my eles 
phant. In another second J heard the wild brute tearing and trumpeting aw 4y 
in another direction, and I then concluded that, having found the female in his 
path he had accidently run against her and upset her, and then bolted off 
without doing any further mischief. At all events, attempting to follow him 12 
the dark would have been madness, so I made for the tents, now close by 
Presently, one by one from different parts, three of the beaters came in. 0° 
of them, a large male, had been chased and had tumbled down, driver and ai 
over head into the river. The wild animal stopped short at the top of the 
bank, trumpeting and tearing up the grass: had he followed them into ! 
river, not a soul of them would have escaped. After this they beard him Gort 
off into cover again ; when according to their own account, they ventured ~ 
once more to see what had become of me, but not seeing or hearing anything ° 
me, they made for home, but not before observing the female beater making 
offin the same direction, without any man on her. The second party yond 
came in, brought in one of my servants, who had been on the female; his ‘he 
cape had been most miraculous. The wild elephant in charging, struck = 
female in the neck sideways, knocking her over, and burying bis tusk 10 te 
ground, at the same time making a grab at the servant’s head which ees 
hold of, but most fortunately the turban came off in his trunk, and he, ~ m4 
into the cover, got safe away. As to the driver’s fate, or of anything s#V My 
own scrambling escape through the grass, he could of course, say not 4 = 
anxiety for the female and her driver, neither of which had come in, mac 


he 





| pace a miserable night.” 
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“Sooo after daybreak, | had the howdah put on for the purpose of ascer- 
sain ng the fate of the missing, but whilst it was getting ready, my hopes of 
het. safety were converted into fears and presages of the worst, by seeing im- 
ense numbers of crows and vultures ing over and descending into the 

rass, the scene of the last night’s conflict. I set with a heavy heart, and 
entered the cover. In the of a clear space, about 20 yards square, lay 
the poor female, stone dead, her carcase vsethe rent h and through in ten or 
twelve places by the wild ele ’s tusks, and one of her legs broken. A few 
paces ‘rom her were the saddle and ropes torn into a thousand pieces, and 
ecatiered about. Close to them was the upper part of the skull of the driver, 
and a sbort distance further on was his headless trunk. All the drivers who 
were with me were so much appalled, they durst not evelfdismount to carry 
away the remains of their comrade, and all entreated me most anxiously, not 
‘9 think of going after the wild brate again, for having once found out his own 
etrength and power of doing mischief, he would most assuredly attack and up- 
cet everything that ven:ured near him Under these circumstances, taking the 
people against their will to what they considered as certain death, would not 
only Bave beea foolish, but cruel in the extreme, for though I knew they 
m ght have gone well enoughso long as no elephant was in sight, yet at the 
very first trumpet or indication of a charge, I should most certainly have been 
deserted by the field, and run away with by my own elephant. Moreover, te 
‘e!| the honest trath, I was too much sickened by what I saw before me, to be 
-ery anxious to pursue the venture further, and risk more loss of life ; I there- 
fore returned to the village and set the people to burn the grass ; and when this 

yas done, and all alarm of the wild elephant being in the nighbourhood had 
sips ded. the drivers went and brought the remains of the unfortunate man, and 
burned them. Of the head not a particle was left, nor was there a single piece 
bone in any part of the body, even of the size of a sixpence. All was re- 
duced toa perfect pulp. and resembled a mass of cotton more than a human 
fame. From the appearance of the bodies, and the way in which the jungle 
ad been trampled down, and covered with smal! pools of blood in every di- 
recon, | fancy the brute must have remained at the place for some hours, 
going from one body tothe other, venting his rage on both alternately. As for 
pe elepbavt she had been turned over and over. and must have been bored 
through and through repeatedly efter she was dead. The following day I re- 
curned home regularly sickened of elephant hunting from elephant’s backs. 

o show the batteriag they willtake, this one had no less than fourteen ounce 

- and twelve three and a half ounce, all well lodged in his head at differ- 

| Jistances, ‘rom 18 to 20 paces. Had it not been for the fresh elephant 
‘arling so Unoppuriunely, T think it possible | might have succeeded in floor- 
ing ‘he first, for at the time T lost him and went after the others the repeated 

vicring with the big gun had fairly taken the courage out of him, and [ should 
have followed on pounding at bim until he dropped ; whereas, four or five hours 
| wes after the otber, gave him ample time to recover his courage, and the pa-n 

's wounds served to make him perfectly mad. He was a fine animal, 
sanding I should say, fullten feet. He was, however, not so large 2nd fine 

winal, as the ove T killed in November. Since writing the above I have 
yd a shrimmage with a very pretty and vicious tigress, in a patch of grass not 
wndred yards from my own house. On going into the cover she charged, 

i before | coald say ** Jack Robinson,” was seated on one of the beater’s 

», along side of the driver. from which position | dislodged her. dropping 
erdead with one shot. Had I not been fortunate enough to do so, she would 
ertalnly have killed the driver.” 





THE CAMEL. 
ihe country most rich and abundant in camels is the province of Nejed in 
urea, entitled, on that account, Om el Bel, or Mother of Camels. it fur- 
cies Syria, Hedjas, and Yemen with camels, which in those countries be- 
comme werth double the price originally paid for them in Nejed. The Turkmans 
| Kourds of Anatolia purchase yearly from 8,000 to 10,000 camels in the 
Synan deserts, of which the greater number are brought there from Nejed 
is the camel of Oman, which is celebrated in the songs of Arabia, as 
1c feetest and most beautiful ; and, in fact, the legs of the Oman camels are 
slender and straight, their eyes more prominent and sparkling, and their 
voole appearance denotes them of higher lineage, than the ordinary breeds of 
animal. In mountainous countries camels are scarce, certainly : but it is 
i mistaken Impression that camels are not capable of ascending hills; for, 
vided they are rough, they can ascend the steepest and most rugged paths 
as much facility asmules. The feet are large and spreading, and covered 
the lower part with a rough flexible skin. It is an erroneous opinion that 
ihe camel delights in sandy ground. It is true that he crosses it with less dif- 
‘culty than any other animel; but wherever the sands are deep, the weight 
' himself and his load makes his feet sink into the sand at every step, and he 
groans and often sinks under his burden. Hence the skeletons of camels are 
ud in the greatest numbers where the sands are the deepest. The soil best 
ipted totheit feet, and which they traverse with the most facility, is that of 
| the desert is usually composed, a dry and hard but fine gravelly plain. 
years of scarcity the camel is always barren. If the birth of a camel, as 
‘ten the case, happens on a journey, the Bedouin receives it in his arms, 
wd places it for a few hours on the back of its mother. But at the first halting 
e the little stranger is put down to receive the parent’s caresses, and al- 
> after it continues to follow her footsteps unassisted. At the beginning of 
a year, the young camels are weaned ; in the fourth year they begin 
ee¢ 

.ccustomed even from its birth to long and toilsome journeys, little training 

ecessary, beyond proportioning the weight to its tender age, to inure them 

ne carrying of burdens; aod they voluntarily kneel when about to be loaded 

‘a journey,—a position which their great height renders necessary. Kneeling 

‘heirnatural state of rest; but when heavily laden on flinty or stony ground, 

innot be accomplished without pain. 

lhe distinction between the camel and the dromedary is not that the former 
nas two humps and the latter but one, as very frequently has been stated, and 

y geveraily believed. Both have but one hump, and the dromedary is dis- 

guished from the camel only by its higher breed and finer qualities—as the 
ugh blood rece horse is distinguished from the cart horse. 

lhe first thing about which an Arab is solicitous, on commencing a long 

ey. is the state of his camel's hump. If this isin good condition, he 
ws ‘hat the animal is in a state to endure much fatigue on a very moderate 
vanes of food, believing that, according to the Arabic saying, ** the camel 
ceeds on its own hump.” ‘The fact is, that as svon as the hump subsides, the 
imal begins to desist from exertion, and gradually yields to fatigue. After 
he creature has iu this maener lost its hump, it requires three or four mouths 

‘revose and copious nourishment to restore it, which, however, dves not take 

pace until long afier the other parts of the body have been fully replenished 
with desh. It isin these facts, which exhibit the hump as a provision of food 
90 t» speak) for the exigencies of protracted travel across the deserts, that 
ve d'scover the adaptative use of this curious, and, as might seem to the cur- 
sory bserver, needles excrescence. ‘ . 

I> yreat length of the camel’s neck en:bles the animal, without stopping, 

0 0) the thorny shrubs whieh everywhere abound on the desert ; and, al- 
ou 4 the spines on some are sufficiently formidable to pierce a thick shoe, 
ec rlilaginous formation of the mouth enables them to feed without difficulty. 
douin, also, when walking, devotes a considerable portion of his time 
cting and feeding his camel with the succulent plants and herbs wh ch 
us path. These, on a journey, with a few handfuls of dates or beans, 
rn ts ordinary food ; but, while encamped, he is fed on the green stalk of 

® j:wree, and the leaves and tender branches of the tamarisk, heaped on 
‘cular mats, and placed before the camel, who kneels while he is partaking of 
‘sem Tn Southern Arabia they are fed on salt and even fresh fish. 

Uuring a journey it is customary to halt about four o'clock, remove the loads, 
ind permit the camels to g aze around ; if the Arabsare desirous of preventing 
‘hem ‘rom straying too far, they tie their fore legs together, or bind the fetlock 

) the upper joint by a cord. The head is never secured, excepting whilst 
‘rave! ing, when the Arabs unite them in single file, by fastening the head of 
nel) the tail of his predecessor. Towards evening they are called in for 
‘Selr vening meal, and placed, in a kneeling posture, round the baggage. 
hey do not browse after dark, and seldom attempt to rise, but continue to 
ie cud throughout the greater part of the night. If left to themselves, 
hey vsvally plant their hind quarters to the wind. 

\\ borities differ with respect to the camel’s capability of enduring thirst. 
om ‘he data collected by Burckhardt, it appears that the power varies much 
"ic different races of the camel, or rather according to the habits respecting 
“© «reise of this faculty which have been formed or exacted by the heat or 
ie abundance or paucity of water, and the state of vegetation in the 
“n'y in which they have been brought up. Thus the camels of Anatolia, 
44 summer journey. require wate: every second day, while the camels of 
“"""'4 Can dispense with it until the fourth, or even the fifth. But then again 
» depends on the season. In spring, when the herbage is green and suc. 
Ut 1. supplies as much moisture as the animal’s stomach requires ; at that 
», “Sons therefore, the journey across the great Syrian desert from Damascus to 
pai (twenty-five days) may be performed without any water being required 
dentin onal _ camels ; at that time of the year only, ree r a 
1 which elke et ca be taken. In summer the > oute by Palmyra is followed, 
os that ok * oF water can be found at certain distances. Burckhardt reck- 
which “3. over Arabia, four entire days const.tutes the utmost extent to 
sale camel is capable of enduring tbirst in summer. — In case of absolute 
velles a an Arabian camel may go five deys without drinking ; but the tra- 

st never reckon on such an extraoid nary circumstance. 
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Rw its patience and other admirable qualities, the camal js 
gifted with but litle sagacity ; nor does it appear to be of forming any 
strong attachment to its master, although it frequently does so to one of its 
own kind, with which it has lung been accustomed to travel. In protracted 
desert journeys, the camel ap fully sensible that his safety consists in 
keeping close to the caravan ; for, if detained behind, he never ceases making 
strenuous efforts to regain it. 

Camels are among the most quarrelsome beasts in existence. After the hard- 
est day § Journey, nO sooner is the age removed than the attention of the 
driver is required to keep them from hting, as they are prone to give the 
most ferocious bites, and to lacerate pach other's ears. 

There have been various estimates of the speed of the camel. A sufficient 
number of authorities are agreed in estimating its ordinary pace at two and a 
half miles an hour. Calculations made in Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and Turkistan 
agree inthis. This is to be understood as the ordinary pace in long caravan 
journeys, when the animal only walks. The saddle dromedary is capable of 
other things, although it may be woted that the iong journeys which it can per- 
form in a comparatively short time are in general effected less by positive s peed 
than by its very extraordinary powers of sustained exertion, day after day, 
through a time and space which would ruin any other quadraped. For short 
distances, the swiftness of a camel makes no approach to that of even a com- 
mon horse. A forced exertion in galloping the animal cannot sustain above 
half an hour, and it never produces a degree of speed cqual to that of the 
common horse. 

The camel is laden as it kneels; and, although the load is often laid on re- 
cent wounds and sores, no degree of pain or want ever induces the generous 
animal to refuse the load or attempt to cast it off But it cannot be forced to 
rise, if from hunger or excessive fatigue its strength has failed : it will not even 
do this, even without the load. Under such circumstances. camels are aban- 
doned to their fate. The traveller continually sees remains of this faithful 
servant of man, exhibiting sometimes the perfect skeleton, covered with a 
shrunk, shrivelled hide, sometimes the bones only, altogether deprived of flesh 
and bleached to dazzling whiteness by the scorching rays of a desert sun. 


HUNTING OSTRICHES AND WILD HORSES. 

We had taken three brace of birds, when an ostrich starting befcre us, 
Candioti, junior, gave the war-whoop of pursuit to his Gaucho followers; and 
to me the well-known intimation of ** Vamos, Senor Don Juan.” Off went, 
or rather flew, the Gauches ; my steed bounded away in their company ; and 
we were now, instead of tracking an invisible bird through tufted grass, in full 
cry after the nimble, conspicuous, and athletic ostrich. With crest erect, and 
angry eye, towering above all herbage, our game flew from us, by the combin- 
ed aid of wings and limbs, at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. The chase 
lasted half that time ; when an Indian peon, starting a-head of the close pha- 











Janx of his mounted competitors, whirled his balos, with admirable grace and 
dexterity, around his head, and with deadly aim flung them over the half-run. 
ning, half flying, but now devoted ostrich. Irretrievably entangled, down came 
| the giant bird, rolling, fluttering, panting ; and being in an instant despatched, 
the company of the field stripped him of his feathers, stuck them in their girdles 
, and left the plucked and mangled carcase in the plain, a prey to the vultures, 
which were already hovering around us) We now came upon an immense 
herd of wild horses, and Candioti, junior, said, “* Now, Senor Don Juan, I 
must show you how we tame acolt.”” So saying, the word was given for the 
pursuit of the herd, and off once more, like lightning, started the Gaucho 
horsemen, Candioti and myself keeping up with them. The herd consisted 
of about two thousand horses,; neighing and snorting, with ears erect and flow- 
ing tails, their manes outspread to the wind, aifrighted the moment they were 
conscious of pursuit. The Gauchos set up their usual cry; the dogs were 
left in the distance ; and it was not till we had followed the flock at full speed, 
and without a check, for five miles, that the two headmost peons launched 
their baloses at the horse which each had respectively singled out of the herd. 
Down to the ground, with frightful somersets, came two gallant colts. The 
herd continued its headlong flight, leaving behind their two p-ostrate compa- 

nions. Upon these the whole band of Gauchos now ran in ; lazos were ap- 
plied to tie theirlegs ; one man held down the head of each horse, and ano her 
the hind quarters, while, with singular rapidity and dexterity, other two Gau- 
chos put the saddles and bridles on their fallen, trembling, and nearly frantic 
victims. This done, the two men who had brought down the colts bestrode 
them as they still lay on the ground. Ina moment, the lazos which bound 
their legs were loosed, and at the same time a shout from the field so frigiten- 
ed the potros, that up they started on all fours, but, to their astonishment, each 
with a rider on his back, riveted as it were to the saddle, and controlling them 
by means of a never-before-dreamt of bit in his mouth. The animals made 
asimultaneous and most surprising vault ; they reared, plunged, and kicked ; 
now they started off at full gallop, and anon stopped short in their career, with 
their heads between their legs, endeavouring to throw their riders, ‘* Que ez- 
peranza !” ‘vain hope, indeed!" Immovable sat the two Tapé Indians: 
they smiled at the unavailing efforts of the turbulent and outrageous animals 
to unseat them ; and in less than an hour from the time of their mounting it 
was very evident who were to be the masters. The horses did their very 
worst, the Indians never lost either the security or the grace of their seats ; 
till, after two hours of the most violent efforts to rid themselves of their burden, 
the horses were so exhausted, that, drenched in sweat, with gored and palpita- 
ting sides, and hanging down their neads, they stood for five minutes together, 
panting and confounded, but they made not a single effort to move. Then 
came the Gaucho’s turn to exercise his most positive authority. Hitherto he 
had been entirely upon the defensive. His object was simply to keep his seat, 
and tire out his horse. He now wanted to move it in a given direction, way 

ward, zigzag, often interrupted was his course at first, still the Gaucho made 
for a given point ; and they advanced towards it, till at the end of three hours 
the now mastered animals moved in nearly a direct line, and in company with 
the other horses, to the questo or small subordinate establishmeut on the es- 
tate, to which we were repairing. When we got there, the two horses, which 
so shortly before had been free as the wind, they tied toa stake of the corral, 
the slaves of lordly man ; and all hope of emancipation was at an end.— 
Robertson's Letters on Paraguay. 








A HAIR-BREADTH ADVENTURE IN DEMERARA. 
One morning—snd it was a morning by him never afterwards to be forgotten 
—the subject of this anecdote left home, and proceeded alone on a shooting 
excursion I should scarcely, however, be justified in asserting, that he went 





forth absolutely alone ; for two powerful tiger hounds followed closely at his 
heel. His favourite blood hound howled long and plaintively for permission 
to join the party, but his master was inexorable ; he was tied up, and left be- 
hind. Indeed, even the two dogs he took with him were more as companions, 
than from any idea he entertained, that their services would be called into 
requisition, Had he expected danger, i: was not on them he would have re- 
lied, out on the noble animal whose courage and fidelity he had so often proved, 
and who was now left at home., The day passed over, without any remarkable 
encounter, and Mr. A. was on his return home, his game-bag laden with fea- 
thered spoil, and a fine buck suspended from a projecting branch of a marked 
tree, awailing the morning's sun, till a slave should be sent for it. He had now 
nearly reached the outskirts of the wood, when he sudden‘y perceived in the 
thicket, on one side of the path through which he must pass, two small faint 
and twinkling lights, like thatof a pair of glow worms ; his practiced eye 
instantly informed him, that this appearance proceeded from nothing but the 
malevolent eyes of a wild beast—whether Cougar, Puma, Jaguar, he hesita- 
ted not to determine ; one thing was certain, retreat was fatal, and to ad- 
vance was apparently equally so Now, for a bold shot, a steady hand, and a 
cool sight, and you may yet be saved! Take care, sir; take care! The 
sportsman’s first action is to throw the barrel of bis piece, unfortunately only 
a smooth bore, across his left arm, the thumb of his right band cautiously and 
noiseles:ly cocks the gun, and the fourth finger of the same hand feels the 
trigger. Mr. A. steadily advanced ; he was not suffered to remain long in 
suspense ; he had proceeded but three paces, when, with a terrific cry, the 
Cougar (for such it was) sprung from its lair, and dashed upon him ; he fired, 
but apparently without effect ; where were now his hounds? They had fled 
at the first glimpse ofthe furious bea-t, and rent the woods with their cowardly 
wailings! He struck, indeed, a few blows with the butt end of his piece, but 
the robber of the forest was too nimble for him ; a momentary struggle, and he 
was upon his back. The ferocious Cougar was standing, or rather crouching 
over him ; one paw was upon his broad chest, and each protruded talon, pene 

trating his clothes and flesh, caused a stream of blood to trickle duwn his 
side ; the other paw grasped his skull, and he felt as if each claw penetrated 
to his brain ; his senses reeled, and his blood suffused his eyes, and nearly 
blinded him ; still, however, this heroic American fainted not, nor ceased 
struggling manfully for the victory. His vigorous arms were extended, and 
his hands grasped the monster’s throat, thus keeping him, for a time, from 
bringing into play those rapacious jaws which, es the huoter’s strength declined, 
were gradually advancing intoa closer proximity with his face ; such a fearful 

struggle could not be of long continuance. The burning eye-balls of the 
Cougar glared nearer and more near still, as they looked into the blood-shot 
orbits of the prestrate but fearless victim; their owner was forced to turn 
them aside from the encounter, as if conscious of the dastardly nature of his 
attack, and the superior bravery, though inferior strength, of the man upon 
whom he couched. The powers of the man relaxed ; nature had done her 
utmost—she was at lengthexhausied. The darkness of despair was on the 
point of plunging his senses in unconsciousness, and death was about to seize 





upon his victim, when the brushwood behind him crashed, and yieided before 
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a heavy weight the bay of ablood-hound awoke him to consciousness and 
hope ; a large animal bounded upon the merciless foe ; the shock horled the 
— from its prey, and the brave hunter felt that he was saved. Need I 
TL "fat the oceasion of this truly providential, and almost miraculous rescue ? 

8 covurite blood hound, which, on quitting home, he had left behind him, 
ites wanes howling all day, as if ssing a sort of prophetic prescience 
den oa a ~ by which his owner’s life would be placed in such extreme 
omg Mr having at length broken loose, had gone forth in quest of his mis- 

g rs and found him in time, but only just in time, to save him from 
One of the most horrible of deaths —From The Naiuralist, 


———_ 





4 adi holes bh FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

us cab a nach ar alee a sheep has two lambs at a time, she will not per- 
Ss the otheris present. But for this instinctive ar- 

rangement, one of her offspring would have undue roportion of nourishment 
and the other would either starve or degenerate. fk is well known that a pi- 
geon usually lays but two eggs. If, however, a third is laid, which is some- 
times the case, it has never, I believe, been known to come to maturity. If 
three young pigeons were to be fed, none of them would probably be vigorous, 
and the race would degenerate. This is another instance of the interest which 
nature takes in the well-being of her creatures. The cow affords a similar 
instance: if she has twins, one of them a male and the other a female, the lat- 
ter is always barren If a doe produces a white fawn, with red eyes, its under 
jaw is always defective, and it dies of starvation ; a wise provision of nature, 
in preventing what would probably be feeble from arriving at maturity. When 
we consider, also, the way in which the Creator has provided for the clothin 
of animals, according to the climates of the places in which they are fou 
we shall have no less cause to admire his goodness. In hot countries many 
animals have but little hair ov their bodies, and s»me are almost entirely with- 
out it, such as elephants, monkeys, &c. In very cold countries, the tur as 
well as the hair of animals is very thick, and even the feet of some birds are 
covered with feathers, not only to protect them, but to enable them more readi- 
ly to run upon the snow. Animals, also, which have been brought from one 
country, and domesticated in a different and opposite climate, are not neglect- 
ed by nature, but are provided with such a change of covering as is best suit- 
ed to it. How different is the covering of a She:land pony to that of an Ara- 
bian or Persian horse ! one has to endure the extremes of cold, and the other 
of heat, and we see how kindly nature has provided for both 

Ducks, which lay early in the year, strip more of their feathers off, and make 
their nest much warmer than those which lay later in the season. This in- 
stinctive property is very curious, and shows the foresight which has been im- 
planted in animals. It is well known that in hot countries, where the blood of 
horses is heated by the climate, they are in the constant habit of bleeding each 
other, and sometimes of bleeding themselves. This is done by biting the neck 
or the shoulder. These, and a great variety of interesting facts in the ecouomy 
of nature, prove that animals are in possession of faculties beyond mere in- 
stinct, and which they use to their own advantage under peculiar circumstances, 
Thus, a friend of mine sawa fine greyhound, which had been incessantly 
teased by a small spaniel, take it up in his mouth, and drop it over the parapet 
of a terrace into a river which flowed below it. The noble animal was unwil- 
ling to hurt his tormentor, and, therefore, took this opportunity of freeing itself 
from its annoyance. The dog, in this instance, did what instinct alone would 
not have taught him to do, and afforded another proof of the truth of the re- 
mark | have made above. I will give another instance of this :—A horse and 
a cat were great friends, and the latter generally slept in the manger. When 
the horse was going to have his oats, he always took up the cat gently by the 
skin of the neck, and dropped her into the next stall, that she might not be in 
the way when he was feeding. At other times he seemed pleased to have her 
near him —Jesse's Gleanings in Natural History. 














THE THEATRE AND ITS INFLUENCES. 

_ We have been much pleased with an article from the pen of Sergeant 
| Talfoard upon this subject, which is alikeremarkable for its eloquence and 
truthfulness. It is refreshing to meet with such remarks as the following, 
| showing, as they do, that even the much abused theatrical representations, 
if under proper government and regulations, are capable of imparting high 
| and ennobling influences. The writer says :— 
| ‘**It is only in the theatre that any image of real grandeure of humanity— 
| any picture of generous heroism and noble self-sacrifice—is poured on the 
_imagination, and sent warm to the hearts of the vast body of the people. 
| There are eyes, familiar through months and years only, with mechanical 
toil, suffused with natural tears. There are the deep fountains of hearts 
| long encrusted by narrow cares, bust open, and a holy light is sent in on the 

long sunken forms of the imagination, which shone fair and goodly in boy- 
| hood by their own light, but have since been sealed and forgotten in their 
‘‘ sunless treasuries.” There do the lowest and most ignorant catch their 
only glimpse of that poetic radiance which sheds its glory around our being. 
While they gaze, they forget the petty concerns of their own individual 

lot, and recognize and rejoice in the kindred with a nature capable of high 
emprise, of meek suffering, and of defiance to the powers of agony and the 
grave. They are elevated and softened into men. 

‘They are carried beyond the ignorant present time; feel the past and 
the future on the instant, and kindle as they gaze on the massive realities of 
human virtue, or on those fairy visions which are the gleaming foreshadows 
of golden years which hereafter shall bless the world. Their horizon is 
suddenly extended from the narrow circle of low anxieties and selfish joys, 
to the farthest boundaries of our moral horizon; and they perceive, in clear 
vision, the rocks of defence for their nature, which their fellow men have 
been privileged to raise. While they feel that ‘“‘ which gives an awe of 
things above them,” their souls are expanded in the heartiest sympathy 
with the vast body of their fellows. A thousand hearts are swayed at once 
by the same emotion, as the high grass of the meadow yields as a single 
blade to the breeze which sweeps over it. Distinctions of fortune, rank, 
talent, age, all give way to the warm tide of emotion, and every class feel 

only as partakers in one primal sympathy, ‘* made of one blood,” and equal 
in the sanctities of their being. Surely the art that produces an effect like 
| this—which separates, as by divine alchemy, the artificial from the real in 
humanity—which supplies to the artizan in the capital, the place of those 
woods, and free airs, and mountain streams, which insensibly harmonize the 
peasant’s character—which gives the poorest to feel the old grandeur of 
tragedy, sweeping by with sceptered pall—which makes the heart of the 
child leap with strange joy, ana enables the old man to fancy himself again 
a child—is worthy of no mean place among the arts which refine our man- 
ners, by exalting our conceptions.” 

















A Snake Story.—There is considerable excitement near Batavia, not 
many miles distant from this city, on account of the affidavits of six re- 
spectable citizens stating that a snake, full thirty feet in length, had been 
seen in a pond in that vicinity—his body bearing the regular proportions 
with ordinary snakes of his length. The account we have is from a gentle- 
man now in this city, who stated that he did not bring a copy of the affida- 
vits along, because he had got the impression from the excitement there- 
abouts, that we, in this region, knew all about it. He stated that his snake- 
ship’s head rose six feet above the water as he swam along, and that he had 
a hole in the bottom where he disappeared too. The affidavits were made 
in the regular form before the magistrate at Batavia—printed in handbills 
and distributed over the neighborhood asa warning to the people not to 
come in the way of this monster snake. Our informant says that the per- 
sens who discovered this reptile, represent him as most hideous to behold, 
with a large head and prominent eyes ; over his body were large rings, or 
stripes; his motions through the pond were rapid, but smooth, disturbing 
the water but slightly. It is said to have filled the neighbors in the vicini- 
ty of the pond, with deep apprehension for their safety—expecting to aw war 
some night locked fast in the jaws of this powertul serpent. It a ae 
known or even conjectured where his snakeship came from, unless u e 4X4 
in the bottom of the pond connects with the sea or the northern Lakes by 
a subterranean passage ! ‘ ; 

We are of the nolnben that his snakeship had just popped out at the time 
seen by the inhabitants near Batavia, to get breath, and that he will fr 
on, without eating any body, or remaining there long enough to bree bi 
large and destructive family of snakes to overrun the country, as some a 3 
ready apprehend, provided he has a mate with him, which has rams they 
Great preparations are making for a capture, if an opportunity pres pk 4 
self ; we shall look for further intelligence. It 1s certainly a matter of muc 
surprise that such a monster should have made his appearance in this part 
of the country in the dead of winter, but this may in part be accounted for 
when we state that the above pond never freezes over; it also stren thens 
the idea that it is connected with a subterranean passage. It Is well known 
that a spring exists in Tennessee, producing large quantities of excellent 


in it: iti ubtedly the outlet of a subterranea 
— that never grew in it : it is undo y ee 
no: 


Quakeress’s Submission to a Kiss —The late Mr. Rush used to tell this 
story of a barrister. As the coach was about starting before breakfast, the 
modest limb of the law approached the landlady, a pretty quakeress, who 
was seated near the fire, and said he could not think of going without giv- 
ing her a kiss. enn 

*‘ Friend,” said she, wt par} = . it. 

« Q, by heavens, I will,” repli e barrister. : 

‘« Well, friend, as thou hast sworn, thee may do it! but thee must not 


jo a practice of it.” 
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POLISH REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


his commun ication is from the pen of G. Tochman, Esq., now Counsel- 
rated law, in the Courts of NewYork and in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Mr. Tochman isa native of Poland, and he is a nephew of the ccle- 
brated Polish General in-Chief, Skrzynecki, who caused the Autocrat’s throne 
to totter to’ its very foundation. Mr. Tochman entered the Polish revolu- 
tionary army as a volunteer, and in a few months was promoted to the rank of 
Major, and obtained the Gold Cross of Honor, “ Virtuti Military.” On his 
arrival in France, as an exile, in 1832, he was elected Vice-President of the 
Polish Council at Avignon. He came to this country in 1837—and made 
himself known amongst us as Professor in the Louisville College, in Ky. ; 
then as a public lecturer, in behalf of the wrongs and woes of his country—and 
by a triumphant controversy with a contributor for the columns of the National 
Intelligencer—who, for several years, abused Poland and the Poles, and plead- 
ed the cause of Russia and its policy. Major Tochman has become now 
an American citizen, and is residing, and practising law, in the city of New- 
York, whose Bar we are happy to see adorned by the distinguished talents 
and admirable personal qualities of so welcome an exile.—[Ed. D. R.] 





** Tell the northern madman Pcland must be free ; 
A Coeur de Lion to his inmost soul 

Is each true Pole—and all the world shall see 
That every freeman is at heart a Pole.” 

The time is not arrived when the above motto shall be understood,—but as 
every day's events bring it nearer to us, I have concluded to bring forth some 
facts relating to the late Polish revolution, in which | was personally engaged. 
I will merely state the facts, of which I was an eye-witness, or in which I 
took some part, and let the reader form his opinion out of them, and see into 
the vista of futurity which they may, perchance, open to him. 

Poland, at the time of the revolution of 1830, was—and, at this time, is— 
parcelled into five distinct portions. One portion of her territory, numbering 
about 11 millions of inhabitants, or more, is incorporated with the empire of 
Russia. Another portion, numbering 4 451,175 of inhabitants, is incorporated 
with the empire of Austria. The third portion, with a population of 3,082 
205, makes a part of Prussia. The fourth part, numbering 140,000 inhabi 
tants, constitutes the independent Republic of Cracow ;—but under the 
‘paternal’ tutelage of the emperors of Russia and Austria, and the king of 
Prussia. The fifth part, numering over 4 millions of inhabitants, constitutes 
the Kingdom of Poland. ‘This kingdom has a separate existence, and is united 
with the empire of Russia only politically. The emperors of Russia are its 
kings, and do notrule it in their character of emperors, but in that of the 
kings of Poland. The seat of government of this kingdom is in its capital 
city at Warsaw,—and hero the revolution of 1830 commenced. Some wri- 
ters state that when this revolution commenced, the Russian army did not 
exceed two or three hundred thousand men.—the fact is, however, that it 
did exceed six hundredthousand men before the French revolution of July ; 
and immediately after that revolution, it was increased to eight hundred 
thousand men,— of which there were more than 180,000 in the Polish provin- 
ces, incorporated with the empire of Russia, and about 18,000 in the Kingdom 
of Poland, viz :—Some 10 or 12 thousand were in the city of Warsaw, and in 
the fortress Modlin, situated about 15 English miles from the city of War- 
saw; and about 6,000 Cossacks were on the frontiers of the kingdom. The 
Polish army, at the same time, numbered 32 thousand,—of which three thou- 
sand seven hundred, were in the city of Warsaw, and the residue, 27 thousand 
some hundred, spread in various p.rts of the kingdom. The Russtaus 
who garrisoned Warsaw, were lodged in the barracks, situated in the extremi- 
ties of the city, and communicating one with another by a Macadamized road, 
which runs around it. Ofthe two barracks situated in the centre of the city, 
one was occupied by 1200 of our soldiers, and the other by the Russian guards. 
The remainder of our soldiers who garrisoned the city, were divided into very 
small detachments, and lodged in the same barracks with the Russians. It 
appeared from this location of the Russian army, that the city was besieged. 
Besides, the Russians had on all the squares, principal places, and stree‘s, 
military posts, which maintained strong patrols, day and night. These pa- 
trols met every hour at the appointed stations, and ccmmunicated their obser- 
vations to their respective commanders of the aforesaid mi itary posts—who, 
in their turn, were watched by the superior officers roving on horseback from 
one post to the other—and reporting their observations every hour to the 
central military post, which was located in the centre of the city. The general 
commander of this last post, three, four and sometimes five and six times a 
day, personally reported to the Grand Duke Constantine (the brother of the 
Emperor) all the news which was thus gathered by him. There was also, an 
organized body of secret spies spread throughout the kingdom, (and in all the 
parts of the Russian empire.) A list of two thousand, at Warsaw only, was 
found in the office of the Grand Duke Constantine. These spies mingling 
with the unsuspecting inhabitants, in the common course of business, reported 
their observations, and often their own imagined suspicions, of plots or con- 
spiracies, to the police inspectors, whose number was 52 in the city of War- 
saw, and seven or eight in the suburb of Praga. The inspectors again re- 
ported all the gathered news to the police commissioners. And these last 
were obliged to see, twice a day, the chief of the police office to report to him, 
personally, their daily intelligence, and to receive from him the daily orders 
of the Grand Duke Constantine. The chief of the police was a privy coun- 
sellor of the Grand Duke, and communicated with him three times a day, and 
more, when the occasion required. Besides this, there were spies watching 
the spies, and these overspies communicated, personally, with the Grand 
Duke Constantine himself, and only at certain appointed periods in the dead of 
night. So closely were the Poles watched when the fire of the revolution, 
which burst out on the 29th of November, 1830, was smouldering in their 
hearts. And, yet, when the 29th of November came, no sooner was the ap- 
pointed hour of half-past six in the evening sounded from the towers of the 
city, than some companies of our troops, numbering about 500 men, took 
their position under the arsenal, which was very near the Russian barracks, 
situated in the centre of the city ; and about athousand men took possession 
of the roads which as aforesaid communicated between the barracks occupied 
by the Russians ; a few hundred men at the same time secured the national 
bank and the treasury. This being done, a number of officers of the army, 
some citizens and students of the University, hurried on horseback and on 
foot through the street, calling, ** to arms !—to arms !—the arsenal is ours ’ 
At this same time, Lieutenant Wysocki, a professor in the military school of 
the Polish cadets, which school was situated in a romantic thicket at the dis- 
tance of about four English miles from the arsenal, addressed the cadets in 
the following terms: ‘* Poles, the hour of vengeance has come, this night we 
must conquer or die !—foliow me, and may your breasts prove a Thermopyle 
against the enemies of freedom.’ The number of cadets did not exceed 163 
Three of their youthful heroes and sixteen students of the university, who 
were waiting in the thicket, went instantly to the palace of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, in order to arrest his Imperial Highness, which palace is situated 
at the distance of an English mile from their military schoo! And 160 cadets 
attacked, at this same time, two Russian barracks, situated in the opposite 
direction, at the distance of halfa mile from their school. There were near 
two thousand Russian cavalry in the above named barracks fut so unex- 
pecied and so brisk was the attack of our cadets, that the Russians were 
completely routed and dispersed in less than five minutes. Some cf our com- 
penies had to unite with the cadets, at the signal to be given by firing a house 
on the bill. But the attempt of firing that house having failed, Lieutenant 
Wysocki, who commanded the cadets, immediately moved with them towards 
the city. On his way, he met a detachment of more than 600 Russian cavalry, 
ready to dispute his passage, which happened just in front of a noble and im- 
posing equestrian marble statue of John Sobieski, whose horse is trampling on 
the bodies of conquered Turks. Our young heroes look at him. They dis. 
cover his horse appearing to charge, at their head, upon the Russians. They 
obey the command of his hand pointing at the Russians. They throw them. 
selves forward, bayonet in hand, and in one minute the Russians are routed. 
Just wien this took place, the three cadets and sixteen students, who, as we 
have seen, went to arrest His Imperial Highness, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
returned and joined their fellow cadets, commanded by Lieutenant Wysocki, 
and reported that the Grand Duke Constantine had escaped through a secret 
retreat. Scarcely had this little band of cadets passed the narrow passage 
which, a moment before, seemed to be their grave, than they were charged 
by another body of about eight hundred Russians, whom they received with so 
deadly a discharge of muskets, and then with bayonets, that the Russians lost 
more than one-third of their number, and beat a retreat in great haste and 
confusion. After these first exploits, the little band of cadets reached the 
city, shouting, ** Poland forever! Freedom for ever!” They were gree- 
ted with the utmost euthusiasm by the people, who, amidst repeated shout- 
Ings of * Poland for ever! Freedom for ever!’ from all quarters of the 
city, rallied to strengthen their Jittleband. So rapid was the succession of 
these events, that, at 8 o'clock, just when tee Russians organized their forces, 
and began to attack the Poles who defended the arsenal, the said band of the 
cadets arrived in time to take part in this engagement too. Here, again, the 

ussians were defeated, with a very heavy loss. To show what terror their 
success spread amongst the Russians, I will relate an anecdote :— When the 

Ussians were retreating from the arsenal, at some distance from it, they met 
& few of our soldiers with a very small body of people, almost without arms ; 
and when this little band of our soldiers and people were preparing to retreat 
before the ten times superior ecemy, the Russians sent to them a flag of truce, 
with a request for a free . This, of course, was granted to the Rus- 


sians ; and they passed in front of this little band of the Poles, saluting them 
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The Spirit of the Times. 




















according to the military rules of honor. to which the Poles s “ 

forever! Liberty for ever!” At this same time, several er thee tea 
fought in other quarters of the city, and every where the Russians were beaten 
At 10 o'clock in the evening the whole city was in our possession, except the 
place of Mars, which the Russians occupied during the night, but evacuated 
peaceably by day-light. It is impossible to give a description of the ecstatic 
joy which, after these deeds, filled our city. Thousands of Victims, who, for 
their political opinions and love of liberty, were to have been executed or sent 
to Siberia that very night or the next day, joined the procession of our trium- 
phant people. Here the father saluted his son or daughter. There the child 
embraced his loving mother. In another place, the husband re- joined his faith- 
ful wife whom he had not seen for years. There, again, friend met friend 
with Polish frankness and sincerity. ‘No spy was feared ; no Russian foot trod 
our streets. Nature aeons to behold with deep reverence our heroes. 
The night was beautiful. The majestic moon gave us day-light, as if to make 
us see the spring flowers of our recovered freedom; and its silvery beams, 
reflecting upon the thousand beauties of our city; almost made us believe that 
we were amongst the angels. The stillness of that charming night was dis- 
turbed no more by the agonizing groans of the victims of liberty. Patriotic 
songs and the triumphant discharge of cannon, which filled the air, carrying 
fear to the camp of the Moscovites, were the pulsations of a new life; and at 
Gay-light, on all the streets, squares and public places, the Polish white- 
crested eagle, in its majesty, saluted the people who, last night, rescued him 
from the craw of the black two headed eagle of the Moscovites. The follow- 
ing day found 40 000 armed citizens in the streets of the city of Warsaw, and 
Prince A. Czartoryski at the head ofthenew government.* The command 
of the army was entrusted to General Chlopicki, who distinguished himself in 
the waisof Napoleon. The Grand Duke Constantine, with his army, en- 
camped near the village of Mokotow, abou: four English miles from Warsaw. 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of stating here, also, that this revolution 
created a general enthusiasm. There was no distinction of age or rank.—The 
difference of wealth there seemed to be annihilated. Poland ! Liberty ' Free- 
dom ! were the focus and rule of the event. The sumptuous and pompous 
fetes, by which the despotism of the Czar endeavoured to corruyt ovr virtues 
and patriotism, gave place to celebrations of the deeds of our illustrious 
fathers—and to the funeral venerations of the shades of murdered victims of 
liberty. And no sooner had the echo of liberty, and cry to arms, resounded in 
the interior of the country, than every hour we saluted new detachments of our 
soldiers, and aew bodies of our peasants armed with scythes, who were escor- 
ted by numerous groups of our charming and joyful country girls, with sickles 
and laurels in their hands. Whatever the mercenary and ignorant writers 
have said on the character of this revolution, it was so popular, and so closely 
united the whole nation into one pillar, that the Grand Duke Constantine 
thought it advisable for him to recommend himself. and his army, to the mag- 


which was granted to him, and he commenced his retreat on the 3d of Decem- 


our laucers, who were marching to Warsaw; these lancers being informed 
that the Grand Duke and bis army were permitted to go to Russia, halted, in 
oider to pass through the usual military saluting. The Grand Duke approached 
them with his suite, shook hands with a number of officers, and even soldiers, 
and reminding them thathe was the lawful chief of the Polish army, en- 
deavoured to induce them to go with him to Russia, offering to them money, 


you for the favors of your monarch. As for the command to which you refer, 


After this answer, the whole division wheeled, and continued its mareh, sing- 


great many Poles in the service ofthe Russian army. Many characterictic 
events happened when these Poles were leaving the Kussans—{ will relate, 
at least, one anecdote. Colonel Turno was aide de-camp tothe Grand Duke 
Constantine for 14 years, and was his great fuvorite, and protege. ‘The 
Grand Duke expected, of course, thatthe said Col, Turno would follow him 
to Russia. But what was his surprise, when, on the frontiers of the king- 
dom, Col. Turno rode up io him to take leave—and said, ** Your Highness, 
I have done all that the honor and duty of your aide-de camp enjoined upon 
me. Ihave accompanied you to the frontiers ofthe kingdom—here my duty 
ends with regard to you. Asa Pole, I have to answer, now, the summons of 
my country.” 


“One at a Time.”—A constable, who had lately been inducted into office, 
was in attendance on the Court, and was ordered by the Judge to call John 
Bell and Elizabeth Bell. Hz immediately began, at the top of his lungs: 

** John Bell and Elizabeth Bell ?” 

** One at a time,” said the Judge. 


ble. 

** Now you’ve done it,” exclaimed the Judge, out of patience. 

** Now you’ve done it—now you've done it—Now You've DONE IT!” 
yelled the constable. a 

There was no standing this—the court, bar, and bystanders, broke into a 
hearty laugh, to the perfect surprise and dismay of the astonished consta- 
ble. 


* Prince Adas Czartoryski was born in June of 1770. He is a descendant, 
in collateral line of the Jagielons family, which reigned in Poland from the 
time of the union of Lithuania with Poland, (1386,) until 1571, when the 
throne became elective. His personal patriotism, talents, and services, ren- 
dered to the country, gained him the confidence, which placed him at the 
head of the revolutionary goverament. Ife is now in Paris, France, as an 
exile, where one of the most interesting circumstances of our recent visit to 
that capital, was the pleasure of forming his acquaintance, as in Brussels we 
had enjoyed that of his gallant compatriot, aud noble soldier of freedom, Gen- 
eral Skrzynecki—[Ed. D. R. 





nanimity of the Polish nation, and asked permission to evacuate the kingdom, 
ber One or two illustrations in the following facts, may, perhaps, throw some | 


additional light on the character of this remarkable movement. When the | 
Grand Duke and his ariay were retreating to Russia, they met a division of | 


and promising the favors of the Emperor. The lancers, with manifest indig- | 
nation, replied : ‘* Your Highness, we do not want your money, and we thank | 


tnere is none more sacred to us, than the call of our country, and we do not | 
want any other reward than the privilege of fighting in defence of her cause.” | 


ing, ‘* Paland is not lost, while we live.’”?” The revolution of 1830 found a | 


** One at a time—one at a time—oNeE aT A TIME!” shouted the consta- | 


Jan, 24. 
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o 
Or Notiees like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted duri 
son for Five Dollars. To "thoes gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail Ce ‘the 
amount of Twenty Dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. (4 


AINDERBY, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Kate by Catton—at Fatherland, half a mil 
from Nashville, Tenn 1 ‘SHELBY. Cy 


AMBASSADOR, by Pleni ntiary, out of Imp. Jenny Mills by Whisker— 
Barry’s stable, near Gallatin, Tenn. P y y ker—at Thomas 


LANGFORD, Imp., by Starch, eut of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by W 
Princeton, N. J. ) by Wanderer—at 


STEEL, by Imp. FyHe, out of Sally Eubanks’ dam by Const?tution—at Cc sho 
Tavern, Charlotte Court House, at $30, $40, and $1 to groom. apt. Smith’s 


THE NATIONAL PRESS, | 


A JOURNAL FOR HOME: 


A REPOSITORY OF LETTERS; A RECORD OF ART; A MIRROR or PASS 
ING EVENTS. 


To be published every Saturday, at Two Dollars a year, in advance 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
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NUMBER of the most eminent literary persons of this count 
A the undersigned to publish, under the above title, ry have proposed to 


A REFINED AND VALUABLE NEWSPAPER, 


upon a plan combining the highest resources of National Talent with th 

of extensive popstar and at so trifling an annual cost as will 2 bey ~ 

convenient “oo Sd all classes of bina in the 
The control and management of this publication will form the lusiv ° 

vided attention of the Sdinen—-wliene long experience, ample facilities and precme oi 

care, will be exerted to select, unite and harmonise the various skill whch ie willing 

to seek developement under his direction. The , ng 


SCOPE, DESIGN AND CHARACTER OF THIS PAPER 
will differ from those of any journals heretofore established, while it wij 
all that they contain of importance to the community. The Contents wil a ehand 
engage the attention of the man of business, and be a source of elegant instruction nd 
entertainment to the * e 


DOMESTIC FIRESIDE AND FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Fhe Seeding anaes of this wees will be as follows : 
1.—Early and Copious Intelligence of all interesting occurrences in Lj i 
ty and Art, both at home and  amee | ~~ no Sttecatnsn, Cagis 
2.—A Foreign Correspondence of tried popularity and acknowl! i 
engaged, and will be commenced with the first munber. or ane a 
3. Productions in fiction, romance and historical narrative ; Sketches of the taste and 
manners of the time ; Essays, after the manner of the Tattler and Spectator, on subjects 
connected with social interests ; biographical notices and anecdotes, literary ond »TO- 
fessional ; bon-mots, ee and elegant trifles of every kind ; the rumours of the ay 
| and the comments that float upon the conversation of the hour :—materials of this kind 
will form the ordinary staple of the work. 
4.—The department of Criticism will exhibit a discriminating and popular survey of 
| the Literary Productions of the Day. There will be a thorough and careful chronicle 
of every thing of value accomplished in Painting and Sculpture, and a candid and pa- 
| triotic estimate of National Productions in comparison with other countries. Such expo- 
sition of the character and special excellences of what is exhibited in Music will be 
constantly given, as may lead tothe more intelligent enjoyment of that most imagina- 
tive and delicate branch of the Fine Arts. 
5,—No original papers will ‘appear, but those of obvious and decided merit : and the 
selections(which will commonly be from the foreign journals the least known in this 
country) will be made with the utmost attention and care 


The predominant design of the Editor is to add to the Republic of Letters a Weekly 
Journal, distinctly and decidedly National in tone and features, and, at the same time, 
to avoid all connection with mere party politics. THE NATIONAL PRESS will, in 
brief, combine the striking and novel attractions of the newspaper, with the more abid- 
ing interests of the higher class of periodicals. It will be printed in the folio form, on 
large and superior paper, on a new and cleartype, obtained expressly for the purpose ; 
| and will be, in its whole arrangement and details, a favourable specimen of the best 
| typographical skill of the country. In addition to these, and as one of its most valu- 
able peculiarities, it will be, in reference tothe diversity of talent that will be employed 
upon it, the cheapest paper in the United States. 








TERMS.—Two dollars a year, or three copies for five dollars, invariably in advance. 

It will be sent by mail to all parts of the United States, and to the British Provinces, 
done up in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and despatch. 

Postmasters are requested to act as agents, receive subscriptions and make remittan- 
ces. 

The first number wilh be issued on Saturday, the Fourteenth of February nezt. 

That a probable estimate may be formed ofthe nnmber of copies that will be required, 
—_- would oblige the Editor by sending in their names at as early a period as 
vossible. 
=. Newspaper and periodical agents and newsmen supplied on liberal terms. BUR- 
GESS, STRINGER & Co. 222 Broadway, Wholesale Agents. 

Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all communications to be addressed (post 
| paid) to GEORGE P. MORRIS, 
222 Broadway, corner of Ann st, New-York. 





fig With those Editors who copy the above Prospectus, the Editor will be most 
happy to exchange, and, at all tames, as always heretofore, to reciprocate the liberali- 
ties and courtesies of the press. . 
| Office of publication, No. 222 Broadway, (corner of Ann st., ) New-York, where sub- 
| scriptions are received. Jani7. 


COMMODORE STOCKTON’S BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
O. 1—B. m. CAROLINE, by Am. Eclipse, out of Miss Mattie by Sir Archy. Stinted 
to Imp. Langford. 
2—B. m. BETTY, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Caroline’s dam. Stinted to Imp} 
Langford. 
3 Gr. m. BIANCA, by Medley, out of Powancey by Sir Alfred. Stinted to Imp 
Langford. 
4—Ch. m. by Imp. Trustee, out of Powancey. Stinted to Imp. Mercer. 
5—Ch. m. by Powhattan, out of Blanche by Marshal Duroc. Stinted to Imp. Lang- 
ford. 
6—Br. m. KATE NICKLEBY, by Imp. Trustee, out of Lady Mostyn. Stinted to Imp; 
Langford. 
7B. m., 17 hands, by Imp. Langford, out of Caroline, 4 yrs. 
8—Ch. c. by Imp. Mercer, out of No. 4. 
STALLIONS, 
The Imp. horse MERCER, by Emilius, out of Nanine, the dam of Glaucus. 
HORSES IN TRAINING. 
1—YOUNG MERCER, bl. h., by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 6 yrs. 
2—Bl. h. by Im. Langford, out of Miss Mattie, 4 yrs. 
3—Br. f. by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 3 yrs. 
4—B. f. by Imp. Langford, out of Caroline, 3 yrs. 
5—Gr. f. by Imp Langford, out of Bianca, 3 yrs. 
§i- The horses in training can be seen at J. K. VAN MATER’S, near Monmouth 
Court House, and the others at Commodore STOCKTON’S farm, near Princeton, a 
Jersey. n 


{ 








EUGENE SUE’S AND LEVER’S WORKS. 
EUGENE SUE’S WORKS. 
LATREAUMONT, or the Court Conspirator. A Historical Romance, by Eugene Sue, 
author of “ ‘The Wandering Jew,” ‘“ Mysteries of Paris,” ‘“ Matilda,” etc. Price 
25 cents. 
THE TEMPTATION, or the Watch Tower of Koat-Ven. A Romantic Tale, by Eu- 
gene Sue, Price 25 ccnts. Translated from the Freuch. 
THE HOTEL LAMBERT, orthe Engraver’s Daughter. A Tale of Love and Intrigue, 
by Eugene Sue. Price 25cents. Translated from the French by a lady of Boston. 


LEVER’S WORK. 

THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. A Tale of 1760, by Charles Lever, author 
of ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer,” ‘ Charles O’Malley,” “ Arthur O’Leary,” “ Jack Hinton,” 
etc.etc. Price 26 cents. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, 2 Astor House, N. Y. 
TAYLOR, WILD & Co., corner of North and Baltimore Sts , Baltimore, Md. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
TRANSLATED BY HERBERT. 


COMPLETE IN TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES, PRICE 50 CENTS. 
“The Translation by Herbert is elegant aud spirited, and the only one, in our estima 


tion, worth reading.”—-New York Tribune. : 
The trade supplied by RICHARDS & Co., 30 Ann St., N. Y. 
NASHVILLE SPRING RACES. 

HE Spring Meeting over the above Course will commence on the third Wednesday 
of May next, and continue four days. The following sweepstakes are now open 

to be run over the above course in the spring of 1846. Tne usual purses for three, two 

and one mile heats, will be hung up by the Club, and regulated and made known in due 

time. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, subs. $190, h. ft. Two mile heats. 

2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, subs. $100, $25 ft. Two mile heats. 

3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, subs. $100, $25 ft. One mile. 

4. Sweepstakes for cP fe olds, subs. $50, $20 it. Mile heats. 

5. Sweepstakes for all ages. subs. $75, $25 ft. ‘Two mile heats. 

To close Ist of April next—four subs. in each to make a race. 

Jan, 24. THOMAS ALDERSON & Co., Proprietors. 


JUST ARRIVED==FIRST CONSIGNMENT, 
WASH-LEATHER OVERALLS, GAITERS, ETC. 


F. BROUGH has just received from London the above articles. As armour for 
e the limbs whilst shooting in cripples, thorny brushwood. and all underwood, 
they are invaluable ; also to travellers on horseback, as they protect from rain and 
mud. 117 Fulton st., N. Y., up stairs. 
Samples of Dean’s Duck Guns on hand, and Curtis & Harvey’s celebrated Dia 
mond and other Gun Powder Janl7 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS. 
R. OLIVER 8. GOLDSMITH, the American Penman, is now teaching his beauti- 
i fulsystem of Peamanship, to all, (oldand vyoung,) for the nomina! sumof THREE 
DOLLARS, and no extracharge. Apply early at the Acad2my,289 Broadway, La Farge 
Buildings. Class. Hours,—1li a.m , daily, for Ladies. Gentlemen at 9 a.m. and 3 and7 
P.M. Private instruction given. For Sale, Goidsmith’s ‘*Gems of Penmanship.” 
Extract , 4 @ Leiter from the Hon. John Q. Adams, Ex-President of the United States 
“ Your ‘Gems of Penmanship’ is executed with great elegance, and is among the 
choicest specimens of Penmanship that | have ever seen.” 
From the New York Courier § Enquirer. 
“The cana ee artis much more important to mankind than it is generally con- 
idered: and Mr Goidsmith may very wel! claim to be considered at its head.” 
From the New World. 
“*Mr. Goldsmith has no rival in this country as a penman, or as a teacher of his art.’ 
From the Boston Morning Post. : 
- Mr Goldemith, judging from what we have seen, we must pronounce him unrivalled, 
nthe use of the Pen. Nov.i5-1f. 























NEW YORK SPORTSMENS’ CLUB. . 
HE Membersof this Club are hereby notified that the regular monthly meeting of 
said Club will be held at the Woodcock, in Houston street, near Broadway (Mr, 
| Sinclair’s) at 8 o’clock, on Tuesday evening, the 13th day of Jan, 1864. 
June 7-ly R. H. SHANNON, Sec’y. N. Y. Sportsmens’ Club 


WiILLMER & SMITH’S EUROPEAN TIMES. 
UBSCRIBERS and the public generally are informed that the office of ‘‘ Oillmer & 
) Smith’s European Times’’is removed to 16 Wall st., 2d fioor. 
New York, Jan 3, 1846.—jan10 tf. 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS. : 
J yy Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
ful animals in Europe, for a supply of the purest breed, will always have them on 
hand for sale. . 
Address (if by letter post paid) to I. DARLINGTON, No. 80 Broadway, New York, 
where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. janl0-ly 


THE TREMONT. ty 2 
ae 64 EAST BROADWAY. near Market st., extending through to 74 Division st., 
is the longest Bowlicg Saloon in the world, being about 150 feet long, and contain- 
ing six most splendid alleys, three on each street, running from the centre, which is 
quite a‘novelty. The new alleys are now completed, ready for bowling. They have 
been laid upon an entire new principle, and are more solid than any in the city. Gen- 
tlemen who are fond of this healthful exercise, which is recommended by most physi- 
cians, are requested to call anp try them. jan10-3m — 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 


HE Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., will com- 
T mence on Wednesday, the 18th February next, and continue throughout the 

















week. A 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 18, 1846—Four mile heats—Jockey Club Purse $1,500, of which 
$300 shall go to the horse which shal! be second in the race, provided four start. If less 
than four start, the purse shall be $1000, the whole of which shall then be given to the 
winner. 
Second Race—same day, mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $100. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 19, 1846—Three mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $750. 
Second Race—same day, two mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $150. 
FRIDAY, Feb. 20, 1846—T wo mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $500. 
Second Race—same day, two mile heats. Jockey Club Purse, $150. 
$ SATURDAY, Feb. 21, 1846—Three mile heats—Handicap Race—Jockey Club Purse, 
600. 
By a resolution of the Club, the Purse this year for the Handicap Race, instead of 
os as heretofore, of the gate-money, is fixed at the specific sum of six hundred 
ollars. 
Second Race—same say—a single heat of three miles ; rae | Club Purse, $200. 
Weights for age on each day, and the entries to be made with the Stewars before 9 
o’clock, by sealed entries, on the evening previous to the race for which the horses are 
tocontend. No post entrance. . 
The horses that shall, on either day, win either of the above second prizes, shall not 
be permitted to start again, except for the Saturday’s second race (a single heat of three 
miles), or for one of the regular Purses. Aged horses to carry 126lbs.—6 yr. olds, 120 


—5, 112—4, 102—3, 90—and 2, a feather ; mares, fillies, and geldings allowed 3lbs. 
[dis] ; oh tees . }OHN B. IRVING, Secietary-_ 


A PPi, JOCKEY CLUB. 
The subscitbios Ketone tp . a ratns at this place for the purpose of holeing pa 
Meetings ‘Annually libero purses will be offered to commence onthe fourth Monsy ° 
January 1846. The following sweepstakes are now open :— te 
A Sweepstakes to be run the Ist day, with colt’s and filleys, now 3 yrs old, two mit 
neate Pee entrance half forfeit ; 3 a more to make arace, to name and close on 
efore the Ist August next—now 3 entries. 
Also, on Thursday of same week, with 3 year olds. Qne mile heats. $100 entrance 
half forfeit, to name and close as above ; three or more to make a race. te 
Gentlemen wishing to make entries in the above Stakes will please forward them 


i i e. 2 
the Subscriber at Nashville, Tennesse SAML. J. CARTER, Proprietor. 
Jackson, Miss., June 5, 1945. nee 
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| TD a wn ee 
a : Subscribers perteened ont Oot sweety of the shove, offer thi samss | ? RARY se. | FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 
= as the most con yet iavented: settable to the wants of the travelling public, | OF HUM : bse 3! USTRATIONS BY DARLEY. Diseases, arising from Impure State = , : 
-ontaining all that is neces: ion of the ae ly ish a series of American Lee a ng an of Blood, 
= | aaa ii ‘title; Which th2y think will be fally equal to any of the nu- | = Saray eer sworn —————-—— 
ss for sha pening and hoogie a in tes mod rfect Si iaadits total merous vols. of hemorous works heretofore issued by them. They will be | H Namely = . 
- —— Bere illustrated by Childs, Herrick, Gilbert, Brightly, Kinnersly, &c., trom  S¢refula, or King’s Evil--Rhewmatism—Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions— Pimples, or Pas 
fine h by I ld rt 4 Eubanks’ d by Constituti i a a ie ag My Danser. | e Sccid Head —Entorgemend ond Penaf ite ia ed tee elton ae 
‘HIS fine horse mp. Fylde, out ubanks’ dam by Constitution, wi . 2% i . — Enlargement ciel tier Hamas antl Tetetat-tindiiiecns, Ee 
. ‘T 0 y pe y at Cowk Guan Tavern, Charlotte Court House, Va., Each volume will be complete in itself, and will be sold separate ; the. cers— Syphilitie Sy eme— Sciatica, or Lambago—end I Diseases 
->mmencing on Ist March, at $30 if paid within the season, or $40 without, a a to oe ton Be yong <p oe a ai ai _ aid ome reem an Injudicious Use of Mercury—eAscites, or 
s she groom for each mare. 2 ol. I.—Price : ents.— atrical Apprenticeship and Anecdotal Re- | ‘opsy— Exposure or Im e in Life. Also, 
—_— collections of Sou. Smirn, Esy., Comedian, Lawyer, &c., &c., with | Chronic Constitutional Disorders 
POINTER AND SETTER oes. pe eight porate inns domi Rare Ona | will be removed by this” 
AEVE ior th h-bred and well bro ointers and Setters for sale : sro E He eparation. 
s Mm br tag Beep desirous to procure the right kind can get all fu Vol. Il.—Price 50 Cents.—Pickings from the Portfolio of the Reporter HE ancients believed that animal life exists in the blood. It is at least certain that 
M4 .>: formation, by addressing (post paid) Bex No. 91, Trenton, N. J. pt 23 of the New Orleans “ Picayune,” with 8 humorous designs. | = eee ares gi (hat fluid, health depends. If the skin and the hands are in an 
Vol. IfI.—Price 50, Cents.—My Shooting-Bor, by Frank Forrester, | ce te audi thes thn eeanaie ohik alee Swellings, and all ulcerous diseases 
= AMERICAN GYMNASIUM. , ; with original designs. | with diseased blood : and if so, the whole vebeme py Fd. key: 4 cate Or 
Tue ‘Undersigned would respectfully invite the snontion * these yen 9 - pond Vol. IV.—Price 50 Cents.—Aunt Patty’s Scrap-Bag, by Carorinz Lex | pure. Before acure can be effected, there must be a purification of the wil comin 
letic Amusements, to —_ oy at 159 an . ros x. bs Goer Rendin Henvz, author of the ‘* Mob Cap,” &c., with designs by Darley. | This is easy. Sands’s Sarsaparilla acts directly on the Blood in the very process of its 
<i> Mt Rooms, and Pistol Gallery. Open from sunrise to10 oclock P.M. | Vol. V.—Price 50 Cents—4 Quarter Race in Kentucky, and other | Srmation, and will soon restore the circuletian 10,0 healthy: state by or Gio enteoe. 
Bathing , andt . » : ST ae "Ae : " é ? elements of disease at the fountain head. Such is ; ; 
| ‘orms of subscription to the Gymnasium, Reading, and ae ae yet Doge Stories, by W. T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the “ Big Bear of Arkan- | tion ; and experience, by the mouths of thousands of Wituessst, olde te guastante to 
$3 for six months, and $5 per quarter. Sgt TWIGGS ‘ sas,” &c., &c. Carey & Harr, | the theoretical conclusions of reason and common sense { 
New York, Nov. 25, 1845.— [n29-8t] -L.T . Philadelphia, Dec. 1, 1845. Publishers. me . ee —— —y~ | a — with interest, and for fur- 
SPORTING GUNPOWDER. _ | @@ Vol. I will be published in afew days—a remittance of Two Dol- | tyr ih'cot the Teader is referred to ® pamphie iin thihaieentie tind 
Vi r F. BROU on, ane Fulton st., poy | just ee Bete c Cute lars, directed to Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, will entitle the person to re- | Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: Most gratefully do I entbrace the present opportunity of 
" ¥. & Mesver, on ro Pree de a ~~ Sabie it oo and beh , — — ceive the above five volumes or five copies of any separate volume. informing you of the benefits | have derived from the use of your Sarsaparilla. For 
Diamond Grain Gumpow er—100 do. do. of the ce a ed} ; , an o. do. New [decé more than nine years I have been afflicted with a complaint, which about three years 
powder, never before imported into the United States, known amongst the best ec6.] since proved to be the Salt Rheum. My body and limbs were very much swollen and 
: a Europe as “Col. Hawker’s Ducking Powder. de fa ; sore, my skin thickened and cracked, my hands were so swollen and sore, that at times 
, w. F. B. begs to — his friends and o me. that he has been appointed Agent for SPORTING BOOKS it was with much difficulty that I could attend to my domestic duties. The same year 
3 Starkey’s” ce en Copper Caps. IMPORTE the disease appeared on my arms and wrists, which became very much inflamed, and 
| Pp eng) Gun V - . encil bn tetetten 6 ) TED AND FOR SALE painful ; in the following Spring, it extended to my throat and neck, the glands of which 
lessrs. Dean’s unrivalled Woodcock and Partridge Guns [al6} BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. were greatly enlarged, = pletaly indionted thet the affection was the Scrofula. Every 
TT een . part of my body was muc oated ; and my lungs were so affected that it caused great 
r } ADSHAW, Cricket-bat nie gag fi Tni i . Sas Pvenannes or the whole srt of Fowling, by Gervase difficulty of respiration, so that I was almost deprived of my rest. During this time, I 
\\ M. = ‘ladelphi, -~ + pees ae — y owed to the a nion Cricket Markham; Walton s Complete Angler, and Venable’s Experienced consulted many physicians, apparently without any beneficial effect. At last I was im- 
7 Cue b a — wae, Oe = ° se —~- — » set Beate re : a ibe ames Angler, 3 vols. in one, printed in 1655, a very rare and curious old oan b try a pee ee = gave oy nye geongge w relief Janes bloating soon 
oe — - i : 4 book— a seer eer ee eee eee eee eeeeereeeeereeeeeeeee ea sided, my throat is we 7 ame e to atten toa ~ customary uties, and m 
githiudly ¢ xecuted, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above, to SAN pl tes ° , $10 00 neral health is better than it has been for ten years ; all of which has resulted from 
> 280N, Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23 2. The Horse and the Hound, their various uses and treatment, with use of your invaluable medicine. 
A — a JOHN CONROY, instructions in Horsemanship, and a treatise on Horse dealing, 8vo. $3.00 | Feeling under obligations to you for the surprising benefits I have derived through 
\NUFACTURER of Fishi | sand : 3. The Rod and the Gun, being two treatises on Angling and Shoot- our instrumentality, you will please accept my most cordial thanks, and that you may 
M F. SR of Fishing Tackle of every description, Importer of Fish Hooks, : : e as successful, through the blessings of Providence, i lieving th fferi of 
\\1 sulkworm Gut, Dixon & Son’s Powder, Shot and Drinking Flasks. Constantly on ing, by James Wilson, and by the Author of the “‘ Oakley Shoot- a similarly affected: is the sincere wish of pour friend ae =) ae 
A ) and C anistera of the best Gunpowder at No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of ae ing Code.” SVO.Cl.iceeeserececerecccerececececessnseseesesese $d OO ; HANNAH W. THURSTON. 
rk. 4. The Shootey’s Hand-Book, being a treatise on Shooting, by the This certifies that we have been acquainted with the above-named Hannah W. Thurs- 
1 7 FISHING TACKLE. Author of t e - Oakley Shooting Code.”. eeeeereeeeee Cee eeee $1 50 ton, from a child, and can testity that the fore Onn, relation is substantiall true. 
we felnestines ieaal nosed the chetlc end tend. § ied| 5. 4 Dictionary of Sports, or Companion to the Field, the Forest DAVID THURSTON, Justice of the Peace. 
d ‘| Mr. Samuel Reaileng the. gt, pn ednentenatiman iri and the River-side, by Harry Harewood $1 50 c. wAUGUSTA BLAKE. 
by « ° é‘ ’ o ; ee eo Bs A 
“ SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 6. The Shooter’s Guide, or Complete Sportsman’s Companion, by B. Monmouth, Maine, March 25th, 1845. 
.) Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stock Th ‘ , , = 
\ ickle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himself. omas... ° eeeeeesresreseeee ° eeeereeeee coceeecocowe ee eereeces $1 00 The following statement of the effects of this valuable medicine, from Mr. Dyer, one 
sers are requested to call and examine for themselves 7. The rere, Sketch Book illustrated with 11 engravings, by P. be ae ae gtr ng in oe city of Ressiens, R. I., will be read with interest by al 
gm . ; ) NL. ’ - d with similar, or other chronic affections :-— 
f era tee the most favorable terms MARTIN L i=) ar fe bs Yi earte Qs A eee h . al oe e Sh ee ee eer ‘Lyi eereeeeeee De 75 Sanps’ SaRSAPARILLA.—I speak experimentally when I say that this medicine is far 
° ; = 8. e ooter’s Manua/, or the Art o ooting Flying, etc., by more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism, than any other preparation I 
< ais : _ PIANO FORTES. James Tyler. cccscisoscvccs ee $0 31 | have ever tested. : Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
. C RIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply ta} 9. Canine Pathology, or a description of the diseases of Dogs, with from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute r eumatism, I have recently used 
i is Third Avenue. (March 23] T. C. CALLAWAY. at . d : : ? Sands’ Sarsaparilla with the happiest success : my health is now better than it has been 
- thw their causes, symptons, and curative treatment, with a Natural for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. I at- 
INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WATCHES, History of the Dog, by Delabene Blaine, 8vo....... reese eeree G2 50 | tribute this healthful change entirely to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling a deep 
e OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 10. The Dog and the Sportsman, embracing the uses, breeding, sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful complaint, 
3 ; For Sale by training, diseases, etc., etc.. of the Dog, by P. S. Skinner, 12mo.$0 75 { cannot refrain from earnestly recommending to such, the use of this valuable specific. 
’ GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. Nov. 26 ? ° ? ‘ Having the most entire confidence in the medicine and skiil of Dr. Sands, I was induced 
y : 7 GRIFFIN, NPORTER UP CLebes Al me ~ thereby. te try Se — of their nee ee I he piegoume in 2tteg By ay 4 
2, . WATCH nony to that of many others, commendatory of its invaluable properties, unknown 
7 { 7393 Pearl-st., opposite Oak-st., S; A NEW WORK BY “TOM OWEN!” and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. ios DYER, Jr., 
> ‘OULD respectfully inform the public that he still continues at the old stand, which HE MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS, by T. B. Tuorpr, Esq. . raggist and Apethacesy, 
- \\ he established in 1812, known as the oldest watch-maker’s in the city of New author of ** Tom Owen the Bee Hunter,” “ Big Bear of iviceneia * ue | Feb. 15, 1845 40 and 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R. I 
st york, where he would be pleased to show his friends, as well as the public, a handsome with Illustrations frome evidina? desinie ty Danley. comptete’in one ot React Messrs. A.B. & D. Sanvs: I have been affected with Scrofula for nine years past 
~ nent of Watches and Jewellery, among which there are London-made Lever it 8 §ns 0} Y> P » It appeared in various forms from its commencement, but did not break out in ulcers 
4 .es, With centre seconds, the stop-work arranged so as to make it impossible for | price 50 cents. } ‘ : , | until about four years ago when a large swelling appeared on my arm_| hadi t lanced 
ger to slip off inthe act of Timing. Gentlemen from the country, leaving watch- CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, will publish the above work on the 12th | it then commenced eating, and continued to eat unti the fleshy part of my arm from my 
itare in the habit of stopping, or not keeping correct time, can have them put in b —Ord a full licited elbow to near my shoulder, was nearly all ulcers : it then broke out on both sides ofmy 
rder. and warranted to ll of December next. rders are res pect ully so icited, 
g ler, an perform well. : , A : ‘T Doll il for fi J Ni Doll neck, and extended to my face. I had a number of ulcers on my ancle and bottoms of 
e. \. B.—All goods sold at this store, and not proving equal to the warrantee, will be {cg A remittance of Iwo Dollars will pay for five copies, or Nine Dollars | my feet. My sufferings seemed almost intolerable. The most of the time I have been 
iS, ; : ged or the money returned. PETER GRIFFIN. for twenty-five copies. | under the care of physicians, have taken pian, Painis Panacea, and other gree. 
4 ny 17 ~ ~ a. , tions—and I had nearly despaired of getting relief when I was induced by Mr. Rexford 
n- =| ~ ae WORKS ON SPORTING, FISHING, ETC. to try pes Sarsaparilla. My sores assumed a more healthy appearance, and I flattered 
' RICHARD FISHER, Jr.. ORTED AND FOR SALE B myself with the idea that I should be well again. I have now taken Eighteen Bottles 
a WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. IMPOR ¥ of your medicine, my sores are all healed, and my general health is better than it has 
d, 5 the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE. been before for nine years, and I ascribe my cure to the efficiency of your Sarsaparilla : 
as \ from the manufacturers in Europe, he i bled 4) . 1. The New Sportive MaGazine, devoted to the Uhase, the Turf, Shooting had I known its virtues years ago, I should have been saved much severe suffering, and 
m th ruie r pe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, es : ee ’ can? , : ~ 
st unusually low prices, as follows :— Fishing, Yachtmg, Boating, Agriculture, &c.—Illustrated with numerous a disfigured face, and my husband would have been saved great expense. 
R- s Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. splendid Steel E wings. 6 vols. Svo., cloth... ........2ecee+e0+++ $12,00 3 (Signed) CYNTHIA TUPPER. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 2. Boxiana ; or Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilism, comprising the only Binghampton, Oct. 17, 1844. . ; 
st \!] watches warranted to keep good-time, or the money returned original and complete Lives of the Boxers. By Pierce Egan. Numerous I cheerfully testify to the truth of the above statement of my wife. f> 
| ‘Also, a very handsome perenrn 62 of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. Sy eI ee re MASON TUPPER. $ 
rk B.— Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by | 3. Strutrs Srorts anp Pastimes, of the People of England, from the earliest Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanpvs—Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the com 4 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house inthe city. Second hand watches,  —» ogg to the present time, with 140 engravings. New edition, by William | munity at large, I send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sersapar 4 
ost soi old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for wc *~ ae eet ee ‘ Repeat mty yey sarod gE ene caiman antae aye re a 2,50 | illa, a — a suffering may have their confidence established and use bs 
ali- ICHARD FISH , Jr, ° STRATE . E - ) / | your medicine without delay. + 
" | importer of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, Grayling, &c. By Theophilus South.—23 I was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, which extended half way up to the : 
uD- joors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr engravings. Sv0., Cloth..... 2.00 - see ee cessor sere ereseseeeeses 3,00 | knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me often of LS: 
: — 5. Tue AnGier 1n IRELAND; or an Englishman’s Ramble through Connaught my rest at night, and very painful to bear. ee} jee 
tiny COLT’S REPEATING PISTOLS. and Munster. 2 vols. post 8VO. .... 1... cee ee eee cere er eee tees ceee 3,00 I was recommended to use your Sarsaparilla by Mr. James M‘ lConnel, who had been nr ae 
With the latest Improvements of 1844 and 1845 6. Tue Sromrsman rn Inevanv, with his Summer route through the Highlands cured by it, and after using five bottles, | was completely cured. ei 
ted This isthe true Colt’s Patent Repeating Pistol : at im ositions hove lately been at Ragteend. Pintet--B.GOns. BOG BVG «4 «0.0 came oe o60.c02.0, 9956 0+ esee0 2,50 I have delayed sending you this certificate for one year since thecure was effected in fa a 
practised upon the public by re ceanation is selling the Six Barrelor Self Cocking 7. Enevisn Preasure Carniaces—their Origin, History, Varieties, Construc- order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanent cure, and it now gives me tet ie 
ap} tely also called by some of the venders of them, Repeating Pistol, as Colt’s Paten. tion, Improvements, &c. &c., with an analysis of the Construction of Roads, __ | the greatest pleasure to add that I have neither seen nor felt the slightest re-appearance rf 
vhich, with all its im : : - n8] and Rail Roads. Illustrated with Designs. By W.B. Adams. 8vo. le 2,50 | of it, and that I am entirely well. Yours very truly, Pet 
which, provements, is American and made of the very best mate ten nent - SARAH MINTYRE 4% 
te sno cast or maleable iron as in the six barrel pistol, and highly finished in every "TON ND FASHION’S R E New York, April 22, 1845. tein b Willet and Sheriff-sts. tf 
ect. The Six Barrel or Self Cocking Pistol is a Belgian invention—the pattern pis- PEY NA Al A + ACE. 240 Delancy-st., between Willet en — 
| .was imported by a German importer from Europe for a manufacture of this article A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC ’ F 
1g ) ‘ome years since in this an * For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
' : s Patent, Pocket, Belt and Holster Pistols, with the rammer attached, is the latest LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE pamphlets, which may be obtained of the Proprietors and their Agents, gratis. 
ip: : most aj proved of improvement in fire arms, and for safety, sure fire, accuracy and RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton 
; stance, they are inferior to none. The Pocket and Short Barrel Belt Bistol can be Which came off on the UNION COURSE, L. L., on the 13th of May, 1845, designed and street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. . . 
si without powder, loaded with balls and caps only, with great accuracy, at 10 to 12 e F emo by C. SEVERIN, and published by v ; & Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
s,and with great force, they can be loaded and fired five times in less than half a H. R. ROBINSON - 12 NASS AU STREET EW YORK —six bottles for $5. Mar 9. 
te “ “ as . < wos X » 4 4 . 
cates from the most scientific and practical navy and military officers of high AVING been shown to us, we assure the public that the representation of the PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
and at the pepceecee service, as well as French and English navy, . —— Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most perfect of anything we pus POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of cherector over 
e seen at 3 ave witnessed. : : : bl dici being th t efficient dy of t i 
, fue Cols Repeating Pistols, Rifles, Carbines and Shot Guns are sold for cash at No H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. | ing Fhe wo te most opposite i" recognised symptoms-—but feet particularly im 
sarciey Street, under the Astor House, New York, on EHLERS, Proprietor; “4 pial (berach), Rider of Peytous H x TOLER, Pooprictor of the removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of _— and nume- 
z ’ ° U.P i ’ - A. . eas ae 
H. HORSTMANN & Co., Maiden Lane. STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course, LI. + ap Kosudision im the stomach and hesrels, macre, ‘ame is abundant evidence te peeve, gure 
ith H. E. BALDWIN, & Co. Chartres St., New Orleans. f The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, wholesale and _— at | rise to spasmodic actien x= nearly every orgun of the body, and in every grade of human 
Ww ~ HYDE & GOODRICHE. } ‘ 142 Nassau st / . ith te Pri 4 $6 aati (n8] silotence : and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the cna 
1 BENJ. DAFFIN, 122 Baltimore St., — —_ PEDLARS supplied with Lithographic Prints et $3 and $6 per hundred, convuisioas 0: «ue epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and s 
a EE LYMAN B, KNOWLES, Delhi, Delaware County, N.Y. TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
of Si- — mae - - Ts Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
Mir | ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi-| ¥ > .ach liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
he | MANUFACTURES #6Y LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- ’ ee = ; 
the u - : bli rticularly the Sportsman, and : > a f thi J J, | Tent properties, are especially recommended. 
: | the indersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly 1 © op pte spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor o S paper, James J. OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
—  thoce who ane Godireqe Se SANS ee ee ee Cone , eens | een Rake. C. Welmee Seventh Saag likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
“< with infinitely less physical exertion, that I am fully ota evernttiner of the biad Cemanications must be Vay i LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 
& E Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everytling of the k JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
re introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., Dec 28 117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 
raking, etc. [have these few years past walked many thousand miles, andrunsome| yg 97-tf No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House | . 











_— cucdreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in oe the same NEW YORK SURGEON'S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 


- : : = 
a ony ‘ 
De ee ee ee err 


“stance, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles a quarter 
ti- é : over the pee Course, which I am satished is, me considerable exteni, attributable " CHAPMAN'S MAGIC STROP. no. l ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. ‘ 
on | | {igimsavly constructed « Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN | 11, pyan-s MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow | QURGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in if 
_  ,“0OKS, 158 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune ere Soak Swi a thet I ledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors, and wherever this Institute all the latest pay lye es for : e goon of = os ’ stone Lc 
*k, oh gratification te my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledg him | he may be, either at sea or on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity w en 
it much indebted te Mr. Brooks and o otis. Manliness for which I offer them in perfect order by the Principal of the ay who a a oa tine ond atigation to the, anse 
ri yy tanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good wi trop presents four faces, each of different materials, so arranged as to produce | of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has inven 
Nem York, 4th June, 1944. [Sept 15] H ‘STANNARD. Bete nm of keenness, commencing with No. 1, the Hone ‘of ten rhea the or- | Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 








dinary power), which thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin | comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be 


ared for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and 3 are of the same beautiful calf | worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. cit a 
j ing i i indi i 7 Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
© comeneess Seas 2 ee Serene Breeeties, ont ie hax Ser to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 


: i WINES; TEAS, &c. &c. 
‘ie T= Subscriber offers & - finest a eee & and ‘“‘ AmMontitLapo” Sherry— | expressly pre 


rerv old P . : : ; ; : | skin, each wit 
very old Pale Baanpy (of the vintage of 1818), choice old dry Madeiras, in glass ; ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 
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ne * Scheidam Gin; Antigua and St. Croix Rum ; Clarets of the best vintages, kc &c. cents f f the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 
n 5 oo 2 rfect order. of the Spine, & gs, ’ 
, Also superior O small packages. after keeping it in per! ; J. KNIGHT, M. D., 
* sy . pony ae and other Bleck Pee BLOO GOOD, 4 Pine-st., New York. a. —. molestie i : $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- ied, them from school Principal of the Institute. 
os " ees OAKLEY & SMITH, oap, | 222) L. CHAPMAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st , New York. +S Rit WS TEP WOASER: ; 
() f j N i I . - 
. AW ANAM nowet Ea =6.0h, Cee eo eeneee WADE'S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER FOR HORSES 
. ane TO AVE been extolleo upwards of thirty-seven years in Eng 
ch an HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [29] (SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT.) as the best and only preparation te promote the ee bana | 
S > HIS new and extraordinary preparation will remove all spots from the hair of the | the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine e coat, purily , 
Fo 5 SANDERSON’S FRANKLIN: HOUSE, ie in sucha manner mi fs a the animal a regular and uniform shade of color, | with the necessity of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal tak- 
"| ERMS of Board - r the My ra poy : as * -/ dail y : ; ‘o'clock and 4| without injuring in the least the skin or body. This invaluable composition is guaran- | ing cold after expesure to heat, and are at all times a great ae ot Sarr day’s 
7 elect daa ine » $1,50 and $2,00 per day. Dinner served at 2 teed to produce no less than twenty-five shades, and therefore by its use any desired co- week. , They has bean ntlee Se Pe ge d es ny —_. sentry, 
> Particular attention will be paid to the personal comfort of every person favor- lor can be either obtained or improved upon. parery th A. rycen | valuable studs have given them to their horses, and acknowledge 
‘Og this establishment with their patronage. J. M. SANDERSON & SON. Prepared and sold by GRANDJEAN, No. 1 Bare ay s $6] poe ee page othe gampeseod by any - g eles. 
uladelphia, July 25, 1845.—[jy26] Price—One Doilar per package. BS. [ res These Powders, used when horses come off a Leary wt Dod a: bs and —<. or 
N’S PSE SWEET SCENTED, HARDY, NEW FLOWERING SHRU exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
se, = oma is . 
“urdAvenue, cor, 40¢ hat G ele toe 5 Gah Hell, 7 ecetes walk from the Rail W. RUSSELL, FLORIST, «c., fronble = iving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 
of oasih. road Depot. Henry, near Atlantic Streec, Brooklyn ee : : iden Lane, N. Y.: H. ¥.€ 
ed p ~XSONS taking a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart ‘Ae nw tor tabs tne iy, Ad d tides Of le ew BaF dy pl ies na Rhododendron By-| > Agent a—-Omnett Doar pene may Droggiets, - 0 | ne pnt ae _— 
B \NY P Al LE AL ope ac pot of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL brids at $5 to $l each. They are full of flower-buds, and Da lant is a _— Chen ers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and —e 
; 2 ways on hand. , i iety, cannot be obtained from any other collection in this or | , . : i i 6 
: - ~~ Thael's Life in London,” “Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various —  — char county. Tae ecleans of the flowers partake of coe hue of Yellow, Pink, = nave nk D. Sa, aT ——« 
re | —S Papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. Bronze, kc., and they are very desirable when potted for centy Sowering plants fr Be JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
ee NE WN. Greenhouses, or Parlours, kc. He has also a superior collection of his new Hybri ANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT Chewing and Smoking 
- TH suheorihens Fespectfully anforsn vay Shy nage jo had wegen ee Azalia Indica, and Rhododendron Grandiflorum, for sale at $1 each. [04] Tobacco, Snuffs, &e., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, t hat they have 
20 ". Ane commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, willbe HO’S left the store 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. street, o 
; of Jane, Sntertainment of all those who will favor them with their company, on the i ye Nang | cake Wine atleasl my et Fair of the y «se cain, Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, 
‘June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them R which the first Premium,a silver medal, was awarded at the -M. SELPHO, | have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
ans *Y pubuc favor, —— CROWELL, American Institute, fatrodeens into this camer. ons pete oabely oy wi! paced S| white ten be had. at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing 
June 99 to D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 80 Spring St.. New bp a is my —— a . ‘oo ‘Waterlon by whom | and mild Smoking Tobacco. together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, 
ce “Une 22 Ly : Proprietors cele rated marquis of Anglesey, who lost his leg in e ne late ingenious Mr. | at a heavy discount from old prices. 
jth it has been adopted and worn ever since its first invention by the la ge Tin cannisters of fine-cnt Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
ANUFACT F. COLSEY. & COrs Potts, of London, te peter a oo et a ete seeitous and chienion and warranted to keep in any climate. . 
ile M ‘VFACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices,| ‘I have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho, its construction ee eeiis the “ oof of | Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
or vy, ._tanted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— | well calculated to answer allthe objects desired. But the best of all is the proo 1 | the finest qualities of Cavendish, includi 
2 FAdG pint x those who wearthem. This is positive and undeniable.—Some of my friends, whom o anes ¢ COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICIVS 
ce BLO TABLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, | have mutilated, inform me that they are superior to all others.” — oi. York celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Branps, we being sole agents 
BACKG@swwane BLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, : SHAVING CASES, VaLentine Mort, Professor of Surgery, Universty 0 “a he a ro om antl iy New York. 
to / SON TABLES, LADIES*WORK BOXES, | __ PLATE CASES, Terms moderate, and made known on application. or by. letter, past-Date. ee a on SOARS 
Nanufectuced at so ies AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &e., &e., catedin, S76 en Gaerne meee nn eee s13-3m.] Always no hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars July.22 
ced 0026 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. Aprilé | this principle. : 
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PARK THEATRE. 
FIREMAN'S BALL. 
Woduetey, tue and —SIGNOR ORSINI, pupil of the cele- 


brated Chevalier Pinetth ‘will appear on these ime, « and perform various surprising 
feats of necro as him at Vienna, Petersburg and Paris. 

MADLLE. AU | is for a few nights, and will appear on Nonday, Feb. 
2, in the celebrated Ballet of “ 

Boxes $1—Pit, 50 cts.—Galiery, 25 cts. Doors open at 6} o’clock, and curtain will 
rise precisely at 7. . 

iy A limited number of season tickets may be obtained at the Box-office. 


NEW GREENWICH THEATRE, 
[CORNER OF VARICK AND CHARLTON 87T., XEW YORK.] 


"Ta proprietors of this property, the sight of the well known Richmond Hil! Thea- 
tre, have under contract, and in progress of completion, one of the most commodi- 





ous and beautiful struct@res in the country, which will be in readiness for opening, as 
a Theatre, on, or about the Ist of February next. Ladies and gentlemen of the profes- 
sion, of the first order of talent, (and none others) desirous of engagements will pleast 
address (if by mail, post paid) or have personal interview with 

H. P,. GRATTAN, Acting Stage Manager, 
at the Box Office, from 12 to 2 o’clock daily —Jan. 10. 


VAN AMBURGH & Co.’S ZOOLOGICAL EXHIBITION, 
Vo. 53 Bowery, opposite the Bowery Theatre. 


OPENED ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18th, 1845. 
T IS THE MOST SPLENDID COLLECTION OF ANIMALS ever exhibited in 
this 4 terns) G Open from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M., and from 6 to 9 in the evening. 
Admittance 25 cents. Children under ten, half price. 
Director to the establishment, Mr. G. C. QUICK, to whom all bills must heron 
ed. an 








ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, 
HE UNRIVALLED EQUESTRIAN COSTUMER, No. 1 Mulberry st., corner of 
Chatham, over the jeweller’s store, continues to manufacture his unapproachable 
PATENT GILT and SILVERED LEATHER for Ladies’ Ball Slippers, &c. 
THEATRICAL and FANCY DRESSES made to order, in a superior and classical 
manner, and at the shortest notice. 
A.J. A. also can furnish housings, trappings, etc., for horses, of every description. 
Also fancy clothes for race and trotting horses, Jockey dresses, etc. etc. [a6] 


Chings Theatrical. 


At the Park, Richard continues to draw unprecedentedly. The houses 
are crammed on each successive night, and the managerial coffers are re- 
plete with the profits. To night it will be given for the sixteenth and last 
time, as the Kans are forced to leave, in order to fulfil their Southern en- 
gagements. The piece will then be withdrawn, to give place to other 
novelties. AuGusTa is engaged, and “ La Giselle” is in preparation, to 
be brought out with great splendor. Young Knowles’s play of ** My Mai- 
den Aunt,” is also in constant rehearsal. 

On Monday evening the house will be opened for the Firemen’s Ball, 
and on each succeeding evening of the week, Signor Orsini, a pupil of the 
celebrated Chevalier Pinetti, will appear and perform various feats of 
necromancy. 

Another engagement with the Keans is talked of for some months hence, 
and the production of * King John,” aad some other of Shakspeare’s plays, 
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in the same magnificent manner that has rendered Richard so effective, is | 


among the on dits that are circulated. Should this be the case, we trust 
that the second experiment may prove as lucrative to the management and 


all concerned, as has been this first one 
The Bowery management produced on Monday evening, after long pre- 


paration, a new nautical drama, called the ‘‘ Wizard of the Wave ;” which | 


is destined to have a great run; like all spectacle pieces brought out at this 
house, the capabilities of which, for grand scenic representations and stage 
pageantry, exceed those of any other house in the country. The principal 


parts are sustained by Messrs. Scorr, Cony, and BLancwarp. The thea-— 


tre is crowded every night of course. 

At the Chatham, WincHELL is playing Yankee characters with consid- 
erable success. 

MrrcHELu’s extravaganza of the ‘“‘ Enchanted Deer,” still continues very 
attractive, although it is not by any means equal to many previous ones.— 
However, it, in connection with some of the favorite old pieces, fills the 
house. We shall probably have ‘‘ Richard No. 3, next week. 

BurKE advertises a farewell concert, at the .4pollo Rooms, for to-night. 

Hewrrr’s Oratorio of “ Jeptha,” which was to be given by the Sacred 
Music Society, at the Tabernacle, has been postponed on account of the 
inclemency of the weather. Due notice will be given of its production. 

The Bowery Amphitheatre, and Van Amburgh’s collection, are success- 
ful in the highest degree. 


very liberally patronised during the past week. Mr, Nexson, the origina- 
tor of the “Rock Harmonicon,” and the “ Musical Sticks,” has been the 
principal feature, and will continue his performances through the ensuing 


week. There is also a band of Negro Singers, whuse melodies are said to | 


be very fine. 

Boston.—The Seeurns are doing well at the dtheneum. The other 
theatres are also doing a good business. 

Philadelphia.—At the Walnut, Murvocu had a benefit on Wednesday, 
playing Charles Surface and Benedick. The Chesnut closed on Tuesday, 
with the benefit of Brovguam. Mr. and Mrs. Siuspex are playing at the 
-Vational. 

Baltimore. —Herr ALEXANDRE is still drawing crowds at the Hol/iday. 
Negro performances are the feature at the Museum. 

Richmond.—Grorce Jamison is a great favorite here, having ingratiated 
himself completely, with the critical portion of the community. Pres- 
Ton and his horse “ Vulture,” are playing in ‘‘ Rookwood ” and ** Mazeppa.” 
TEMPLETON gave a concert on the 9th inst., and Mooney a lecture on Irish 
History, Poetry, and Music, the same evening. 

Savannah.—Mrs. Mowatt and Crisp closed their engagement here, on 


the 15th inst. 
Charleston.—Juu1a Turnsuxi had a benefit on the 16th inst. Mrs. 
Mowatt and Crisp opened the following evening. They were to play an en- 


gagement of three nights. , 
Mobile.—Hanrry and Tom Puacipe are playing the Dromios, etc., with 


great eclat. 
New Orleans.—‘‘ Oup Curr ” had a benefit on the 13th inst. 


Cincinnati.—Booru is playing an engagement here. 





PuiLtaveLpaia, Jan. 21st. 

Effervescent “ Spirit.”—The uncongenial aspect of externals makes 
gazing through humid window panesslow work, after the first hour; not 
knowing what to do to kill time, that merciless old joker, who kills us in 
the process, I seize my pen; (pinion of the forgotten goose! what a pen it 
is, an intensely corroded iron nib, one of those delectable specimens of the 
genus which you find usually sticking in cork ink holders, with a temper 
unyielding as a poker and sharp as an old maid’s. The present progeny of 
pens, is a vile attempt to join antiquity with the modern time, to adopt the 
style of the old Roman to the paper of the young Yankee: absurd antithe- 
sis, either let us have the tablet and style at once, or be satisfied with the 
ductile goose-quill, whose pliant nib glides smoothly o’er the page.) 

But I set out to give you some idea of the newest news afloat in this 
hyperborean city. In the first place, then, the weather, that universal 
starter of conversation, must be matter of curiosity to you, as even at my 
elbow it isasubject of serious interest. It is not five minutes since one of 
my most intimate friends, doubting probably my faculty of observation, whis- 
peredjconfidentially that it was ‘“‘wretched ;” ‘‘<d—d nuisance,” cries the fash- 
ionable W. just as the snow was beginning to Jay. (They will say lay in 
these parts, although I believe the oviparosity of the element has never 
been positively ascertained.) The fact is, it certainly was most unpardonable 
in the snow, to “melt, thaw, and resolve itself into adieu !’” But so mote it 
be—all our brighest hopes must fade, and all that sort of thing : so put up 
the sleighs again. 

Theatrical matters are unconscionably dull. The Walnut with Murdoch 
is recuperating a little. Humbug is the order of the day ; a man must be 
ticketed “clever” now, like the painter who wrote “ this is a turnip,” un- 
der his dubious production. One of the acknowledged to be, best musicians 
n Europe, paid us a visit about a fortnight ago, but inasmuch as the trum- 
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pets were not sufficiently blown, the precious dilletanti could not recog- 
nise the genius ; not content with the neglect, they proceeded to insolence ; 
that was too much for our artiste, so he incontinently toddled. 

The poor old Chesnut is closed, even the energy of Burton and the tact 
of his stage manager Brovenam, could not contend against the incompre- 
hensible public. To be sure Brougham made one or two daring attempts to 
startle it (the public) out of an apathy, from which it could not be quietly 
awakened. “Tom and Jerry in America” was the first to make it open its 
sleepy eyes, and ‘** The Rival Fakir’s” fairly surprised it with a broad laugh. 
Brougham’s imitations in the former piece of Macready, and in the latter of 
Herr Alexandre the Magician, were perfect facsimiles. In point of fact, 
the Chesnut theatre stands in a most anomalous position ; there is an aris- 
tocratic prestige about it, which, while it repels the oi podloi, is satisfied 
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| with nothing short of a miracle to attract. So that,'like Mahomet’s coffin, 
| 1t remains suspended between the two extremes of society, receiving sup- 


port from neither. 

Z¥Brougham leaves us, I understand, to go to New York or Washington ; if 
he do, he will take with him the good will of many who have witnessed 
his courageous, but alas, unrewarded exertions to sustain the fortunes of Old 
Drury. His last Drama of Franklin, isan excellent play, and will doubt- 
less make a great sensation any where else. Here, 1 am ashained to say, 
that the towns-people of the illustrious philosovher, didn’t evince the 
slightest curiosity to know how it was rendered. 

Peale of the Museum is busily employed in getting up the necessary pre- 
parations for a Vaudeville ala Niblo. Report says, the management has 
been offered to Mr. Brougham ; he certainly would be puzzledto find one 
better suited for the position. 





New Publications, etc. 


Life of Paul Jones.—By Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, U.S. N. This 
is probably the most complete and accurate biography of this extraordinary 
man which has ever been published, for it seems, from the author’s pre- 
face, to have been carefully compiled from the most authentic sources, such 
as the log books of the captain, private papers in the possession of his fa- 
mily, and the Edinburg biography, published in 1830. It was undertaken, 
says Mr, Mackenzie, some years since, at the request of Sparks, with a 
view to its forming part of the Library of American Biography. The Har- 
PERS’ have issued it in two volumes, forming Nos. VI and VII of their 
** New Miscellany,” and is embellished with a portrait, engraved from a 
miniature, painted by the Countess of Lavendahl, just subsequently to the 
capture of the Serapis, and now in the pos ession of the Naval Lyceum at 
Brooklyn. 

The Citizen of Prague.—Translated by Mary {Howitt. It strikes us 
that we have read this romance before, under tie title of “ Thyrnau the 
Conspirator.” If so, we can vouch for its excellence as an historical novel. 
It is number 70 of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. 

The Wandering Jew ; Illustrated Edition, No. 9, This is the closing 
number of the first volume of this beautiful work, which is now being ra- 
pidly issued by the Harpers. 


The Illuminated and New Pictorial Bible, No. 47, brings us down to 
the Vth chapter of Romans. The illustrations are still up to the stan- 





dard. 


Hewert’s Excelsior has made its second appearance, and improved. The 
engravings are very excellent and quite equal in execution to those in the 
London Illustrated papers. The portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Kean are espe- 


'eially faithful. We are pleased to learn that the subscription list is rapidly 


filling up. 

The Theatrical Appreticeship and Anecdotal Recollections of Sou. 
Satu, Ese., Comedian, Lawyer, etc. With lllustrations by Dar- 
ley. 

Such is the title of the first volume of Carry & Hanrs ‘Library of Humo- 
rous American Works,” and if the opeaing may be looked uponas afair expo- 


_nent of the series, we are doomed to laugh ‘‘ consumedly,” and grow fat 
‘proportionately. This work contains a variety of sketches, reminiscences, 





and anecdotes collected by by ‘* Old Sol.” during a Theatrical Apprentice- 
ship of seven years, and afterwards some of them, such as a “ Friendly Game 


i P ; | Poker,” have been published heretofore, in the ‘‘ Reveille” and the 
m, , um.—This popular place of entertainment has been Poker,” etc., ' _ 
morte = hs : | Spirit ;? but there is much other matter, of a nature equally amusing, 


now first given to light. We claim and predict for this, “‘ Old Sol.’s” first 
literary offspring, the charities and indulgences of the world, and pray that 
it may be speedily followed by more. Darley has done wonders with his 
pencil, giving us illustrations worthy the work and his fame. The book is 
for sale at all the stores and periodical depots. 

The Mysteries of the Backwoods. By T. B. Thorpe. 

Who has not read “ Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter ”’ and who that has but 
will seize with avidity upon the present work from the same brilliant pen. 
Besides that excellent sketch the work contains fifteen more of equal merit, 
which, illustrated by Darley, are very great for arainy day. Carzuy & 
Harr are the publishers. 

The Columbian Magazine for February, is upon our desk. It contains 
well written articles by “‘ Fanny Forrester,” Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Osgood, 
Tuckerman, Weld, Grattan, etc. The engravings, including the fashion 
plate, are three in number, the other two being a Mezzotint by Doney, after 
Schopin, of the Rescue of Moses, and the other a line engraving of the well 
remembered scene in the “ Spy,” when Harvey Birch, warns young Whar- 
ton of impending danger. This one was designed by T. H. Matteson, and 
engraved by Chas. Burt. Israxew Post, 140 Nassau st., is the publisher. 

Miscellaneous Sermons of the Rev. Sydney Smith.—These valuable 
pulpit efforts of one of England’s greatest divines should be in the library 
not only of every theologian, butofevery man. Their moral teachings are 
not confined within the circumscribed view of the sectarian ; they are for the 
world as it is, good for all castesand classes. Whatever might have been 
Sydney Smith’s animosity towards our country and people, that should not 
influence us in judging of his writings, or his labors in the cause of reli- 
gion, for while the first are marked by truthfulness and beauty, the latter 
were untiring and sincere. The man is dead, but his collections live and 
will live with those for whom Christianity has claims, and by whom its 
honest professors are regarded with respect and esteem. The work is is- 
sued—in one volume, of 365 pages, bound in cloth—by Carry & Harr, 
Philadelphia. 

Graham’s Magazine, for February, is punctually on our tables, and a 
very fine number it is. The first two engravings are excellent, and even 
the fashion plate is quite a picture. The literary contents are led off by 
the favorite pen of Fanny Forester, which is followed by several older but 
scarcely pleasanter ones, Among the articles, we notice a story by Willis, 
a poem by Street, a foreign letter from Grund, and several other papers from 
the hands of distinguished writers. W. H.Granam, Tribune Buildings, 
is the agent here. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WHI entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WIL entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ Naroteon or true Turr.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE {Trotters), as in their Match in Harness.| 

BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, 


SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBe, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 
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Chess Plaver’s Chronicle. 7 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 


w 











Problem No, 46. 


By T. K. 
White to play aud Checkmate with K B P in four moves. 
POSITION. 
White. | Black. 
Kat KR6 K at K B2 
Kt atQB7 RatKR 


PatKR7,K Kt7,K B6 


The Great Match at New Orleans. 
FIGHTEENTH GAME, 





White. Black. White. Black 
MR. ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU. wR STANLEY 
1KP2 KF2 6 QBiKR2 KBP] - 
2K KttoB3 Q Kt to B3 17 K Kt P2* QBtoK K 
3KBwoQB4 KBwQB4 18 K KttoK R4 QBtoKR2 
4QBPl QtoK 2 19 KtoK R Kt to QB4}+ 
5 Castles QP 20 K RtoK Kt R tks Kt t¢ 
6 QP2 KBtoQKt3 | 21 QtksR Kt tks P 
7 P tks P P tks P 22 Qto K 2 Kt tks P ch 
8SQBtoKKt5 KKitoB3 23 Kto K Kt 2 Q Bto K Sch 
9 QKrQ2 KR PI @KtoKKt3 KBPL 
lO9QBwoKR4 QBtoKKt5 | 25 Kttks P R tks Kt 
ll Qt QB2 QRtwQ 26 KRto KB Qto K Kt4 
12 KBtoQ Kt5 Castles 27 QBtoK Kt Qto K B5ch 
13 Btks Kt P ths B °S KtoK R4 RtoR4ch. 
4QBtoKKt3 KrtoQ2 29 K tks R Q mates 
Ib5KRP1 QBwKR4 : 





* After Castling on the King’s side, the advance of this Pawn | 
, t t . ’ 
ly attended with some risk. n is usual 
t A very attacking move, which should probably have be ; 
with K BP 1. 7 J been replied to 
{ The attack consequent upon this exchange is so severe that y 
may now be considered as forced. ’ the game 





The following lines appeared sometime since in the St. Louis Reveille, 
As they may serve to amuse some of our readers we now publish them. 
A Game of Chess. 
PLAY AND PASSION, 
Where the stream of Soliprena 
Winds along the silent vale; 
Where the palm trees softly murmur, 
Waving to the gentle gale; 
By the myrtle-woven windows 
Of on old romantic seat, 
Sat, at Chess, two noble Persians, 
Sheltered from the scorching heat. 
There, with beating heart, Aleanzor 
Viewed the deep eventful play ; 
There, with black o’er arching eyebrows, 
Sat the Caliph, Mahmoud Bey. 
But with wary eye, the Caliph 
Marks each passion of the heart, 
And the gallant, brave Alcanzor, 
Yields a victim to his art. 
Soon his ancient store of treasures, 
Soon his wealth and wide domain, 
Soon the glory of his fathers, 
Fall—the crafty Caliph’s gain. 
Now he maddens, as the lion 
Raging through the tangled grove, 
Now, with desperate oath, he pledges 
Zaida’s beauty, Zaida’s love, 
Mahmoud Bey the offer seizes, 
Lame y glistens in his eyes ; 
Ah! rash youth, that thou had’st never 
Dared to risk so fair a prize, 
For impending ruin threatens 
To devote thy hapless love. 
But what piercing accents issue 
From the latticed heights above ? 
°Tis the beauteous Zaida, crying, 
Half distracted :—** Oh, my life! 
To thy foe concede thy castle, 
And from death preserve thy wife.” 


White. Black. 
King at his Rook’s 5th square. King at Queen’s Rook’s 8th sq. 
Rook at Queen’s Rook’s 7th sq. Rook at Queen’s Kts 2d sq. 
Bishop at King’s Sth sq. Rook at King’s 8th sq. 
Pawns at Q’s Kts 3d & Q’s B’s 3d sq. 











Tue Games oF THE LATE Marcu.—A complete set of these games may 
soon be had by those who may desire them, at the office of the “ Spirit of 
the Times,” in Barclay St. A limited number of copies will be forwarded 
to this city. We would suggest that all Chess amateurs procure a copy, as 
they are well worth a careful examination, and preservation for future re 
ference. 





Continuation of “ Maxims and Hints for a Chess Player.” 
From ‘*‘ The Chess Player’s Chronicle.” 


VII. If, whilst you are playing, your adversary will talk about the state 
of the game it is very provoking, but you cannot help it, and the pieces 
will give you ample revenge if you cannot avail yourself of their power. 

VIII. If the bystanders talk it is still more annoying; they always claim 
the merit of having foreseen every good move which is made, and they 
sometimes express great surprise at your not making a particular move; 
which, if you had made it, would probably have led to your speedily losing 
the game, before which time they would have walked away to another 
table. 

IX. Almost every moderate player thinks himself fully qualified to criti- 
cise the move by which a game has been lost. Although, if he had him- 
self been in the loser’s place, he would, very probably, have been check- 
mated twenty moves sooner than the opportunity occurred for committing 
the particular mistake, which he thinks he should have avoided. _ 

X. Amongst good players, it is considered to be as much an indispensa- 
ble condition of the game that a piece once touched must be moved, as that 
the Queen is not allowed to have the Knight’s, or a Rook the Bishop’s move. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
N. 0. K.—We are sorry that we have been unable to examine your last 
problem or game, we shail do so soon. 
C. H. S.—Yours has been received, and will be attended to. 








Epi e 
With silk of fine texture, and beads in a row, 
Fair Margaret wove a nice purse for her beau; 
So pretty a sample of feminine art 
Was doubtless, intended to show that her heart 
Would go with the purse, while her hand (did he win it,) 


He needs must believe will be constantly in it. SNooks. 
St. Louis Reveille 





An Eagle was killed in Alabama, a few days ago, measuring over eight 
feet from tip to tip, and weighing 67 pounds. He had carried off sheep, 
hogs, and young negroes. A reward of $60 was offered for his scalp. 
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